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ABSTRACT 


A CLERGY TRAINING INSTITUTE FOR PASTORS: WAYCROSS 
DISTRICT OF THE GEORGIA CONFERENCE OF THE 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


by 


Daniel Stevenson 


UNITED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 2013 


Mentors 
Robert Walker, D.Min. 


Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., D.Min. 


Research shows that the clergy of the Waycross District lack theological education and 
are hampered in their ability to preach and give leadership in the churches where they 
serve. This institute is designed to better equip the ministers of the Waycross District in 
preaching, employing models of leadership skills, learning more about the history, polity 
and doctrine of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and engaging in ministries of 
mission and outreach. Instructors will use a designed curriculum for these six class 
sessions. Pre and post-test surveys will be taken to draw a summary of the benefit of this 


institute. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is a tradition in the Jewish community that when a child becomes old 
enough to read that a father pours honey on a book in front of the child and kisses it 
which symbolizes that learning is sweet. As spelled out in the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
learning is not only sweet but also a lifelong process. Jesus began his ministry by calling 
two sets of brothers who were fishermen saying to them, “Follow me and I will make you 
to become fishers of men.” At the center of Christian discipleship is becoming and 
learning. This enterprise is at the center of the disciple’s life. To this end Christian 
education should be a central focus in the life of each church. Equally important then is 
the disciplining (teaching) of the clergy and others who have the responsibility of 
proclaiming the gospel through preaching and teaching. This endeavor of educating the 
clergy falls to seminaries, bible colleges and other institutes along with systems set up 
primarily by religious denominations. Much of this leads to and is required for ordination 
or credentialing. As important as theological education is, it is woefully lacking in many 
quarters. As a result, many persons giving leadership, as pastors of churches are ill 
equipped to preach, teach and offer leadership. Wherein many clergy are seminary 
trained and full-time while earning a living exclusively in the practice of ministry, many 
other clergy are bi-vocational and have little or no formal education at all. This project of 


clergy training for the pastors of the Waycross District of the Georgia Conference of the 


African Methodist Episcopal Church is carried out in addressing some of these deficits by 
a curriculum of preaching, leadership, mission and church polity, history and doctrine. 

Chapter one shares the writer’s biographical journey, his present context and the 
synergy that led to this project. It gleans from the writer’s life story the influences that so 
shaped his life and how they intersect with the setting in which he engages in ministry. 
Chapter two shares a scholastic approach to the subject matter of theological training in a 
small setting for clergy who have little or no training. This chapter demonstrates the 
writer’s understanding of the existing literature in this field and how it applies to the 
project model. 

Chapter three highlights the theoretical foundations for the project. This chapter 
delves into the biblical, theological and historical foundations of the project. In each of 
these aforementioned areas, insight will be shared to support the unfolding history of 
teaching for clergy in the Bible along with theological reflections. It is further 
undergirded by examples in history. Chapter four discusses the methodology and design 
of the project in how it was organized and launched. This chapter also discusses the 
research methodology and why it was chosen. 

Chapter five gives the field experience of the project and shares what happened 
during the project implementation. This chapter also examines some of the factors that 
may have hindered the project and its methodology. Chapter six concludes with a 
summary of the project, the writer’s reflections and closing remarks on the overall 
experience. The writer will offer any advice on what could be tried differently during 
each phase of the implementation for those who would like to use it as a template for a 


similar project. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


Savannah, Georgia, is the birthplace of Daniel Stevenson. He was born on 
February 10, 1948 as the older of two male children in the deeply segregated south to the 
late Sarah Mae Stevenson Lamar. Dan did not know his father. His mother became 
pregnant with him at the age of seventeen. She was unwed and a high school dropout. 
She gave birth to Dan in a dirt street row house on the eastside of Savannah. They rented 
for $12.00 per month with a toilet on the outside. During the night, his family brought a 
slop jar into the bedroom with a disinfectant and water hose for bathroom purposes. It 
was too cool and dark at night to go and use the outside toilet. 

Dan’s mother and his great grandmother lived at his birthplace until he was three 
years of age. Then they moved to the eastside of town in Savannah and rented another 
$12.00 per month row house with an outside toilet. Dan’s mom supported her two boys 
with the help of her grandmother, Ophelia H. Johnson, who reared her since the age of 
five because of the premature death of her daughter and only child (Bessie Stevenson). 
Dan’s mother worked a daytime job as a custodian at Beach High School for less than 
minimum salary. At night, she worked as a waitress in a nightclub called Tremont Inn 


from 5:00 P.M. to 3:00 A.M. for $1.00 to $2.00 per night for tips only without a salary. 


Dan’s mother worked at the nightclub for twenty years prior to being hired as a 
custodian at Beach High School, the oldest African American high school in Savannah. 
The time she worked at the club was challenging because she had to take her son Dan to 
work with her and make a palette on the floor in a small back room of the club 
surrounded by whiskey and beer. She was unable to afford a baby sitter. Dan’s great- 
grandmother also worked 3:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M. at a predominately white high school 
(Savannah High School) on the other side of town. After working for thirty years, Dan’s 
great grandmother retired. After working for twenty-five years and trying to retire, she 
discovered that no money was deducted from her paycheck to receive Social Security. So 
she had to work an additional five years to receive benefits. She received a monthly 
check for $28.00. Dan’s family didn’t have a lot of money. Both women provided lots of 


nurture and love for Dan and his late brother, Willie. 
The Early Years 


The first school Dan attended was Maple Street Elementary School in Savannah, 
Georgia. Maple Street Elementary School was considered one of the worse schools in 
Savannah. This building was in dire need of repair. The boards on the outside of the 
building were about to fall off. In the middle of the floor sat a big potbelly stove. The 
responsibility of the boys was to make sure that firewood was on the stove during the 
winter months. The classroom was very cool during the winter months; often times 
students kept their coats on depending on where they sat in the class. 

Dan first years of school were not the greatest (not much learning took place). 
The highlight of his day was when the principal stood outside to shake the bell for school 


to be dismissed. His challenge started with his first grade teacher. She was a very fair 


complexioned black woman. She was highly respected in the Savannah community and 
appeared to have a problem with dark complexioned students. Dan realized at a young 
age he did not fit into her circle; she did not take the time to assist him and other students 
who looked like him. After being put down and ostracized, he just gave up and stopped 
trying to win her approval. Years later he learned how she really felt about him. When he 
was promoted to the sixth grade, his teacher, Mr. James Jackson, kept him after school 
one day and told him what his first grade teacher had written in his permanent record card 
about him. (He would never amount to anything because of the neighborhood he lived in 
and his family background. Also, she stated that nothing good ever came out of that 
community; therefore, it would be a waste of time to devote any time on Dan because he 
was not teachable). Unknown to Dan, her written statement followed him throughout his 
early school career. Mr. Jackson, an ex-Marine who served in World War II (WWID), sat 
Dan down and told him he would not accept any excuses from him about anything 
despite how his first grade teacher felt about him. Mr. Jackson was going to push him 
every day. Dan was not thrilled about what Mr. Jackson told him because the word 
around the school was that Mr. Jackson was hard and mean, and he would use his paddle 
on anyone who misbehaved. 

Dan felt that Mr. Jackson was harder on him than the other students. Mr. Jackson 
would keep Dan after school if he made an error when writing such as missing a period 
or comma. Mr. Jackson would make him do the work over again. Sometimes, Mr. 
Jackson would take out his paddle and hit him until he got it right. This may sound like 
child abuse, but all his talking to Dan and encouragement served as a motivator for Dan 


to do what was right. There were times when Dan felt the school year with Mr. Jackson 


was not moving fast enough for him to get promoted and to get out of his class and to get 
a new teacher. Dan didn’t understand or realize the role God was playing in his life. He 
was only concerned with his present situation where he wanted to escape from Mr. 
Jackson’s class. However, God kept Mr. Jackson as his teacher from grades six through 
nine. 

When Dan got promoted to the seventh grade, he was going to Cuyler Junior High 
School and leaving Gadsden Elementary School and Mr. Jackson behind, or so he 
thought. But the school board transferred Mr. Jackson to Cuyler Junior High. He became 
Dan’s teacher again. When Dan was promoted to the eighth grade, again Mr. Jackson 
moved up another grade. When Dan got promoted to the ninth grade, Mr. Jackson was 
moved up to the ninth grade as well. Mr. Jackson had been instrumental in Dan’s life by 
directing, guiding and taking a personal interest in him from grades six thru the nine. 

As much as Dan thought he wanted to get away from Mr. Jackson, the Lord kept 
Mr. Jackson in Dan’s path every step of the way—providing nurture and protection for 
future work. After Dan completed the ninth grade, he was transferred to Alfred E. Beach 
High School (the oldest African American school in Savannah, Georgia. Mr. Jackson told 
Dan for years that his first grade teacher and many other teachers laughed at him and told 
him he was wasting his time with a hopeless case. He explained to Dan why he pushed 
him so hard, and he told him not to ever give up. He repeated to Dan that he was 
somebody. “It doesn’t matter where you come from; you are somebody,” Mr. Jackson’s 
told him. His interest in Dan continued as he went on to Beach High School. 

Mr. Jackson contacted Dan’s tenth grade teacher, Mrs. E. P. Law. Dan felt she 


was harder than Mr. Jackson. He asked Mrs. Law to keep her eyes on him and to not let 


him get away with anything; and if any problems came up, she was to call him. Dan’s 
mom worked at Beach High School, and all the teachers knew her. She did not play when 
it came to Dan’s schooling. His mom would often remind Dan and his younger brother 
that she worked too hard on two jobs for them to mess up or play around in school. Dan 
attended Beach High School for only one year. During the mid sixties, the city of 
Savannah was experiencing the challenge of desegregation of schools in the Savannah 
School System. Students were not allowed to just enroll in a white school. Several criteria 
were used, and students had to be recommended and selected on a case-by-case basis. 
During this time there were three white schools in Savannah. Savannah High School was 
one of the largest schools in the southeast with a student population of 3,000. The other 
two were Jenkins High School and Groves High School. Equally there were three African 
American high schools: Alfred E. Beach High School, Tompkins High School and Sol 
Johnson High School. Dan was personally affected by desegregation because he had to 
leave a school and the people where he was comfortable. Dan was recommended by his 
tenth grade teacher, Mrs. Law, and selected by the school board to attend Savannah High 
School, one of the predominately white schools. Mrs. Law told him that she thought it 
would be better for him to change his environment and not fall into the same trap so 
many of his classmates and friends were heading. He attended Savannah High as the first 
class to desegregate the eleventh grade. Coming from a school with a smaller population 
and experiencing the dislike folk had for him for just trying to get an education was 
stressful. They would not talk to him or the other black students. They would throw 
things at them while they were walking down the steps. Some of the students would play 


jokes on the African American students. Dan felt the worst challenge was some of the 


teachers who ostracized them in class by not allowing them full participation in 
classroom interaction. In some cases, black students’ work was scrutinized more than 
white students. 

One day Dan experienced a situation that was hurtful to him. In his history class 
the teacher asked the class to write a paper on an important figure. So Dan wrote about 
Booker T. Washington. His teacher responded in class in front of everybody that she had 
never heard of this man and find a real person to write about, someone who made a real 
contribution to society. This had a profound effect on Dan leaving him somewhat 
perplexed. Coming from a predominately African American school where black students 
were taught to have pride in oneself, Dan often said he would not wish anybody to 
experience what he experienced at Savannah High School. The isolation, cruel words, 
name calling, being looked upon as a foreign object and having objects thrown at him at 
times made Dan feel like not wanting to go to school because of the unfairness by some 
teachers and the intimidation by some of the students. His homeroom and English teacher 
noticed something was wrong with him. She asked him what was wrong. Dan shared with 
her what happened in his history class. She told him not to give up and to find someone 
else to write about. The work was not easy. They had to work twice as hard sometimes to 
prove themselves. 

Dan and this teacher developed a special relationship. Her hair was silver gray 
and radiant. She told Dan that she wanted him to be in her class the next school year. He 
was placed in her class in his senior year. Although there were challenges, her class 
offered some comfort. She told him prior to his graduation that she wished they could 


have been together longer. Dan’s graduation from Savannah High School was a historical 


milestone for him as well as his family. His great grandmother was perhaps the happiest 
because she had an opportunity to attend a graduation exercise that was not available to 
her in the many years she worked at Savannah High School. 

Dan’s great grandmother dressed differently so her grand children would have a 
chance to dress better. She also tried to get her daughter who died at thirty-two years old 
to finish high school, but she dropped out. She tried again with her granddaughter whom 
she reared as her own to finish high school; but she also dropped out. However, she did 
return to school years later and finished the same year her son Dan graduated from high 
school. She was elated when her great grandson Dan graduated because it never entered 
her mind that this would happen. 

After Dan graduated from high school it was her dream for him to continue on to 
college, but Dan wanted to work and provide for his great grandmother and mother 
because he saw that they worked real hard all their life making sacrifices for him and his 
younger brother. So Dan got a job at Union Camp, one of the largest employers in 
Savannah, and worked there for about a year. He then received papers to report to the 


Selective Service Draft Board. 


Military Years 


Dan took a series of tests for the Selected Service Office of the Armed Forces and 
went back to Savannah. He then enlisted in the U. S. Marine Corp. Before he reported a 
family friend who worked in the Selective Service office was able to get this changed, 
and he then entered the U. S. Air Force. Dan did his training at Lackland Air Force Base 
in San Antonio, Texas. He graduated from boot camp in May of 1967. He was assigned 


to a base in Illinois for a year. While there, he was trained as a fire fighter. From there he 
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went to Homestead Air Force Base outside of Miami, Florida. He was later deployed to 
Spain. There he served for almost three years as a fire fighter. He then returned to the 
States having completed his tour and was discharged from the U. S. Air Force. While in 
the military he attended church every Sunday. He had felt a call to ministry while in high 
school but did not fully understand it then. In the military, he ignored the call and focused 


on other things. In short, he continued to resist the call to ministry. 
Life Resumes in the United States 


After military service it was Dan’s intention to return to Union Camp to work. He 
did so for a brief period of time. But his great grandmother had other hopes and dreams 
for Dan to go to college. She kept insisting and pushing Dan to go to college, so he told 
her he would go for one year. When he tried to enter college, he was told they could not 
accept him. So Dan personally asked for a meeting with the registrar. He asked him why 
he was not accepted. While he could not give him a straight answer, he asked him if he 
would play football and basketball for Savannah State. If so, he would accept him and 
give him a scholarship. Dan reluctantly accepted his offer. As far as Dan was concerned, 
his problem had become more complicated. He needed money to support his mom and 
great grandmother. He supplemented his VA income (benefits) by working a night 
cleaning job on campus. His first year of college was challenging. He struggled with 
being tired every day. Juggling all the tasks was not easy for Dan, but he made it through. 
Every day Dan got home his great grandmother wanted to know how much longer it was 
going to take for him to finish school. Everyday Dan replied, long. Dan promised he 


would go for two years and quit. He completed four years of colleges in two-and-one-half 
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years. Unfortunately, his great grandmother died two quarters prior to his graduation. 
Dan had completed the promise he made to his great grandmother. 

Shortly after graduation with a bachelor’s degree, Dan met two professors on 
Savannah State College campus: Dr. Hanes Walton and Dr. Delancy Sanford. At this 
time he was enrolled in a master’s program. Both of these instructors were very 
challenging. They were great at discussing issues of that time. They did not make-work 
any easier. They challenged students to be the best. Both operated at the top of their 
academic field. Dr Walton had written numerous books on politics. He became well 
known as a Callaway professor traveling and giving lectures. He gives credit to Dr. 
Walton for supporting and encouraging him to purse his Master's Degree in Political 
Science. Upon completion of his Master's Degree from Savannah State/Armstrong State 
University, he received a grant on the recommendation and support of Dr Walton to 
attend Howard University to purse a doctorate degree in political science. However, Dan 
did not remain at Howard University because of his struggle with the effect of post 
military problems and the struggle not to preach. He returned to Georgia and pondered 


his future. 
Wrestling With the Call and Attending Seminary 


As Dan reflects back on his life, he thought about how he had struggled with the 
idea of preaching since he was sixteen year old. However, he did not respond to the call 
and enter the ministry until he was in his mid thirties. He did have a relationship with 
God; and for that he gives God credit for a God-fearing great grandmother who reared 
him along with his mom. They would talk with him on a regular basis. Dan remembered 


that when he was in the eleventh grade, he had a dream about how the image of Jesus 
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appeared to him descending from the sky with his hand extended out to him. This dream 
was disturbing and somewhat confusing to him, so he shared his dream with his great 
grandmother. She looked at him with a smile and told him to go and talk with his pastor. 
When he met with the pastor and told him about his dream, he smiled and told Dan it was 
the call to preach. Dan had no idea what a call was until his pastor explained the term to 
him. He felt his being called must have been a serious mistake on God’s part because he 
did not feel he was worthy or good enough to be called. First of all, he did not possess 
any special gifts, and he feared speaking in front of people. Further, his perception of a 
preacher was one who must be perfect. Therefore, realizing he did not possess any of 
those qualities, he ignored the idea of being a preacher. This vision and the remembrance 
of it continued to gnaw at him until he relented and acknowledged his call. 

Dan enrolled at the Interdenominational Theological Center (ITC) in Atlanta, 
Georgia. When he arrived, he was still struggling with his call. He continued to struggle 
with being a minister. He tried to find every excuse not to preach or go into ministry. 
After a short period in seminary, he convinced himself that seminary was not for him. He 
dropped out after one semester. Upon returning to Savannah, he was still haunted with 
the idea of preaching. He took a job in South Carolina as a teacher at a high school in the 
city of Blufton. He stayed one year and taught political science at this integrated school. 
He then moved to Washington D. C. and worked as an assistant director of a federal 
halfway house. There he coordinated the programs and sent reports to the justice 
department for three years. He left the halfway house and got a job at the Veterans 
Administration reviewing applications for the Head Stone Department. He was promoted 


and took a job at the then Health and Welfare Department as a Civil Rights Investigator 
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for three years. Another promotion took him to the Equal Employment Office (EEO) for 
Food and Drugs. He later transferred to Mayport Naval Station in Jacksonville, Florida, 
where he served as the director of EEO office. 

Still haunted by the call to ministry, he moved from Florida to Savannah still 
working for the federal government. He later transferred back to Washington D. C. He 
transferred from D. C. to Ft. Stewart Georgia still working for the government. He later 
transferred again back to Washington D. C. as a labor employer relocation officer and 
then back to Ft. Stewart. One night while working at Ft. Stewart, he had a dream similar 
to one he had some seventeen years earlier. This dream was more compelling than the 
earlier one. He decided to go and visit the post Chaplain at Ft. Stewart. He shared his 
dream with a chaplain who told him that this dream was his call to ministry. So he prayed 
to God and told him if he wanted him to preach, to please train him in his word so he 
could intelligently teach his people because he was not very knowledgeable about the 
bible except what he learned from Sunday school. 

Chaplain Sellers took him under her tutelage, and he started attending her bible 
study at the military chapel on base. She encouraged him and insisted he enroll in 
seminary at ITC in Atlanta where she was a graduate. Upon returning to seminary for the 
second time, he found that everything had changed. The second time was less nurturing 
than the first. Dan realized what a mistake he made when he left the seminary seven years 
earlier. Upon his return, not only had the campus changed, but his financial situation had 
changed as well. In addition, he traveled 560 miles round trip on many days from Atlanta 


to Savannah on a regular basis and worked a part-time cleaning job in Atlanta after class. 
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While he was in seminary, he began to pastor several small churches, sometimes 
traveling fifty miles one way from his home on weekends. 

Dan continued this course and graduated earning his Master of Divinity Degree 
in 1985. Upon completion of seminary Dan was hired as the first full-time chaplain at 
Candler Hospital in Savannah, Georgia. The hospital gave him a fellowship to work on a 
Doctorate of Ministry in Counseling. He studied at the Graduate Theological Foundation 
at Notre Dame for three years in South Bend, Indiana, and graduated in 1989 with a 


Doctor of Ministry in Counseling. 


Ministry Track 


Dan finally said yes to the process of ministerial credentialing as well as seminary 
training. He did his trial sermon in December of 1980 at Thomas Grove AME Church in 
Claxton, Georgia. He was ordained deacon in 1984 and elder in 1985 at annual 
conference in Brunswick, Georgia. Since that time he has served several appointments. In 
1982, he was appointed to Bethel AME Church in Rincon, Georgia. He served there for 
less than a year. He was then appointed to St. Mary’s AME Church in Savannah from 
1982 to 1983. He left that appointment and served St. Thomas AME Church from 1983 
to 1984. His next appointment was Flipper Chapel AME Church in Savannah, Georgia. 
He served there from 1984 to 1991. 

When Dan served Flipper Chapel AME Church, the membership was low. The 
congregation was older when Dan was appointed there. He attracted many new converts. 
On one Sunday, sixty people walked up and joined the church. These individuals were 
younger and somewhat disconnected from society by race and economics. The existing 


members did not accept the joining of these new members. They refused to allow them to 
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participate in the total church. However, this did not prohibit Dan from carrying out his 
agenda. He established the first Alternative Day School in the Georgia Conference 
because many of the black students fell between the cracks. When Flipper Chapel Church 
established its school, many of the students that came were able to graduate and become 
successful citizens. Prior to enrolling at Flipper Chapel, many of these students were 
classified as low achievers. The school provided a nurturing environment, and retired 
teachers often without monetary reward taught classes. The school continued until Dan 
was reassigned to another church. 

In 1991, Dan was assigned to St. James AME Church in Savannah where he 
served until 1997. He was then appointed to Stewart Chapel AME Church in Macon, 
Georgia. This church did not accept him. There was a stormy relationship, and he stayed 
there for four months. At this time he organized a congregation and named it Trinity 
AME Church in Savannah. This was the first church organized in the Georgia Conference 
of the Sixth Episcopal District AME Church in sixty years. He started with five faithful 
members and two assistant pastors. At this time another congregation, Julia Fountain 
AME Church, was destroyed by a storm. Dan was able to take this congregation and 
combine it with Trinity and it took on the name Trinity Fountain AME Church. He served 


this congregation until 2008. 
Dr. Hudson and the United Theological Seminary Experience 


Dan had long hungered for higher education and particularly the need to help in 
the facilitation of theological education for ministers in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in southeast Georgia. There were bible schools in the Savannah area, but they 


were unaccredited and more interested in making money than educating students. He had 
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hoped to one-day link a reputable seminary to the work of the AME pastors in the 
Savannah area. With this in mind he called United Theological Seminary to inquire about 
their program and the need for theological education in Savannah. He was connected to 
Dr. Harold Hudson and shared his concerns. After a series of conversations between the 
two, Dan was able to gather a group of interested pastors. Dr. Hudson travelled to 
Savannah and met them at Greater Gaines Chapel AME Church. About thirty persons, 
most of them pastors, showed up for the meeting with him. Some were interested in the 
doctoral program and some the master’s track. Out of this meeting five persons made 
application to the seminary: three from Savannah and two from Charleston. In January of 
2011, these five attended their first Intensive at the UTS. In their first peer group session 
held in Savannah in May of 2011, Dr. Hudson returned to Greater Gaines Chapel AME 
Church and met again with another group of interested persons that Dan had brought 
together. Dr. Hudson preached in a worship service at the church that same night. As a 
result of Dan’s work and Dr. Hudson’s follow up, five more students from the Savannah 
area enrolled in the doctoral program and attended the August Intensive of 2011. Dan at 
one of the churches mentored most of the persons in this group that he served while the 
others were taught by him at the AME Georgia Conference Board of Examiners sessions. 
Currently, Dan is the presiding elder over the Waycross District in the Georgia 
Conference. He has been serving in this capacity since 2008. He oversees thirty-one 
churches that are spread out across the coastal part of the state. The furthest part of the 
district is about four hours travel time from his home in Savannah. Prior to this time, the 
district was considered the slackest district of the conference. Dan also incorporated 


women into leadership positions. Today, women fill half of the leadership positions on 
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the district. He has implemented programs to combat poverty, teen pregnancy and drug 
abuse. Dan led the district in increasing the amount of financial support for the work of 
the district, conference and general church. 

It is Dan’s hope that his work on the district and his connection with United 
Theological Seminary will not only benefit him vocationally but strengthen the pastors of 
the AME connection in southeast Georgia and beyond in training and assisting pastors to 
become more effective in ministry. His spiritual journey has gone beyond that of simply 
preparing to be an effective pastor and church administrator to assisting in the training of 


pastors and the laity for effective ministry. 
Context 


As the writer reflects upon his context, he views it in a three-fold manner: his 
ethnicity, religious tradition and present field of ministry. Daniel Stevenson is an African 
American male who is an elder (pastoral supervisor) in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church (AMEC) and is the presiding elder of the Waycross District, Georgia Conference 
(Sixth Episcopal District) of the AMEC. 

In school and later in college Daniel was introduced to the writings of Frederick 
Douglas, W. E. B. Dubois, Carter G. Woodson, Martin Luther King, Jr. and others. Of 
particular interest to Daniel was Woodson’s book The MisEducation of the Negro and 
Dubois’ book The Soul of Black Folks. There emerged in Daniel a consciousness of racial 
pride and self esteem. His grandmother, uneducated and a domestic worker, was a 
woman of pride and instilled pride in him. The church that his family attended preached 
not only the gospel but also black pride and encouraged its members to assist in lifting up 


others as they moved forward economically and socially themselves. So Stevenson grew 
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up and came of age with a racial consciousness that was underscored on three levels: his 


home, church and school. 
Historical Context: The African Methodist Episcopal Church 


Elder Stevenson’s larger context is a presiding elder in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (AMEC). The AMEC is world-wide denomination in the Methodist 
tradition that has at its core a Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church that holds its history as a denomination, articles of faith, church polity, church 
structure and mission. The church has an Episcopal form of leadership and oversight that 
is given to a bishop who presides over a determined geographical setting known as an 
Episcopal District. There are twenty Episcopal Districts in the AMEC fourteen of which 
are in the United States, five in Africa and one in the West Indies. The denomination also 
has general officers that give oversight in the areas of finance, church growth, Christian 
education and global ministry and witness. 

Each Episcopal District is broken into conferences. Elder Stevenson is in the 
Sixth Episcopal District where Bishop William P. DeVeaux presides. This district has six 
conferences: Atlanta Conference, Georgia Conference, Macon Conference, South 
Conference, Southwest Conference and Augusta Conference. Stevenson is a part of the 
Georgia Conference, which is composed of three districts: the Savannah District, the 
West Savannah District and the Waycross District where he serves as presiding elder. 

The work of the church is carried out in several conferences as outlined by the 
Book of Discipline. The General Conference meets once ever four years; the Annual 


Conference meets once annually; the District Conference meets once a year; the 
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Quarterly Conference meets once every three months; and the Church Conference meets 
once annually. 

In the 2008 Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Historical Preamble reads 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church, whose founders 
affirmed their humanity in the face of slavery and racism, stand in 
defense of disadvantaged and oppressed peoples in the 21“ century. 
From Civil War the origins in the Free African Society through the 
involvement of the AME clergy and lay in the 1860’s and the Civil 
Rights Movement in the 1960’s, the AMEC has preached salvation 
from sin and deliverance from bondage.' 


One can easily see from reading this statement that the AME tradition is a proud one. The 
early history of this denomination is rooted in pain. The Historical Statement in the Book 
of Discipline reads: 


In November, 1787, the colored people belonging to the Methodist 
Society in Philadelphia convened together in order to take into 
consideration the evils under which they labored, arising from the 
unkind treatment by their white brethren, who considered them a 
nuisance in the house of worship, and even pulled them off their 
knees while in the act of prayer and ordered them to the back seats. 
For these and various other acts of unchristian conduct, they 
considered it their duty to devise a plan in order to build a house of 
their own in which they could worship God under their own vine 
and fig tree.” 


This led to the organization of the Free African Society that Richard Allen, Absalom 
Jones and others established in Philadelphia in 1787. Though Allen and others pulled out 
of the St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church because of racism and inhumane 
treatment, they nonetheless felt a strong partiality for order adopted by the Methodist. 


The first house of worship was built, and Bishop Francis Asbury, then bishop of the 


'The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 2008 (Nashville, TN: African 
Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday School Union), 16. 


*Ibid., 5. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church (MEC), was invited to open the house for service. The 
church was named Bethel. People throughout the northeast in the MEC were having 
similar experiences as Allen and others. In April 1816, people of like mind gathered and 
formed a fledgling denomination that is known today as the AME Church. Richard Allen, 
a former Delaware slave who once fought for his freedom, had to fight the MEC in court 
in order to wrest control of Bethe! AME Church from the MEC control in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Allen was consecrated the first bishop in this denomination and is 
considered its father. Today the AMEC is a worldwide denomination with over five 


million members. 
Ministry Context: Waycross District Of The Georgia Conference 


John Wesley, one of the fathers of Methodism, is remembered for his leadership, 
teaching and having launched a religious tradition known today as Methodism of which 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church is a part. Acknowledging the breadth of his 
work near and far, Wesley said, The world is my parish. As a pastor for a number of 
years, Daniel served churches in different cities and settings. As is the case with most 
pastors, he gave oversight to a particular congregation (flock). The work of a pastor in 
this context involves preaching, teaching, pastoral care (visits and counseling) and 
leadership. For the last seven years, Stevenson’s ministry has not been in a local 
congregation but on a district. He serves as a presiding elder for the Waycross District of 
the Sixth Episcopal District of the AMEC. In this capacity, he is responsible for working 
with thirty-one churches and their pastors in twelve counties in the southeast corner of the 


state of Georgia. 
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The 2008 Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church spells out 
the duties and responsibilities of the presiding elder. The elders’ duties are administrative, 
supervisory and advisory. The duties of the presiding elder as printed in the Discipline 
begin: 

The position of a presiding elder is administrative and advisory 

through the District Conference and Church School convention: an 

in-service training for pastors, itinerant preachers, local preachers 

and lay workers.” 

This work serves as the basis for Stevenson’s contextual work. Hence, the presiding elder 
is not only the supervisor of these pastors but also the primary teacher and Christian 
educator. Of the thirty-five pastors under his charge, only one is a seminary graduate. 
Four others have undergraduate degrees. Over half of the pastors do not have education 
beyond high school. Practically all of the pastors are bi-vocational. Just as John Wesley 
saw the world as his parish, Stevenson sees the thirty-one churches of the Waycross 
District as his parish. He is interested in the temporal and spiritual well being of the 
pastors and churches. It is important to him that the pastors are trained and equipped to 
carry out ministries and that the laity of the church—especially the leadership—are 
trained for carrying forth their respective ministries. To this end, Stevenson sees the 
thirty-one churches of the Waycross district as his setting (parish) and as fertile ground 
for an in-service training academy for lay and clergy in “preaching, leadership, Christian 
education, mission and evangelism.” 

Dan has made it a priority through his leadership to put in place, as the Book of 


Discipline points out, effective training events and workshops in his district conferences 


and convocation. He is also responsible for having encouraged and recruited several 


*Ibid., 123. 
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African Methodist Episcopal pastors in the Savannah, Georgia, and area to attend the 
Interdenominational Theological Seminary in Atlanta, Georgia, where they earned their 
Master of Divinity Degree a few years ago. Because of his love for theological education 
for pastors, he engaged Dr. Harold Hudson, dean of the doctoral studies at United 
Theological Seminary, in a conversation about doctoral studies for a group of pastors in 
the Savannah area. Through these efforts seven of the eighteen students in the Prophetic 
Preaching and Praxis elder Stevenson recruited doctoral group, and this peer group 
meets twice a year in Savannah. 

Daniel is mindful of the words of the apostle Paul, “It does not yet appear what 
we shall be.” Through the aid of the Holy Spirit and this contextual project, he has the 
same hope for the pastors and churches of the Waycross District: It does not yet appear 


what they shall be (Appendix A). 


Synergy 


Daniel had many struggles growing up without a father and living in poverty. Ms. 
Johnson did not let him use this as an excuse in his schoolwork. Although he had some 
traumatic experiences in school by teachers, one in particular, which thought that he did 
not have the intellectual capacity to do good work, he nonetheless persevered. One male 
instructor took him under his wing and worked with him. For three years, every time 
Daniel was promoted, this teacher was reassigned to the next class level and continued to 
serve as his primary teacher. This continuity and support were beneficial to Daniel. He 
finished high school and went on to graduate from college with both undergraduate and 


graduate degrees. 
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Daniel grew up in a community that was in James Brown’s words: Black and 
proud. He came of age in the sixties amid the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Both of these were landmark pieces of national legislation while he 
was in high school. Like many other cities in the nation, the south in particular, Savannah 
had its woes associated with racism and discrimination. Daniel attended segregated 
elementary and junior high schools in Savannah, Georgia. At an early age Daniel felt the 
stings of racism and inequality in his life from attending schools that were inferiorly 
funded as compared to white schools as well as segregation of public accommodations. 
Yet, he realized that there were some special men and women, many of whom were 
teachers and ministers, who instilled values and invested time and energy in him and 
other black children growing up at this time. 

Daniel also learned at an early age of the importance of organizations such as the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) and the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC). He saw how the local branches of these organizations were at work 
in Chatham County fighting to make things better for people of color in Savannah and the 
state of Georgia. Though Atlanta is the Georgia city that gets the most attention statewide 
and nationally about Civil Rights, Savannah has a proud and vibrant history as well. 
Savannah is home to the Ralph Mark Gilbert Civil Rights Museum. During the fifties and 
sixties Savannah civil rights movement was led by Mr. W. W. Branch, a visionary, who 
led in the development of this museum and help made Savannah a training ground for 
future Civil Rights leaders such as Hosea Williams and Earl Shinhoster who went on to 


have national reputation by planning events, leading marches and holding positions in the 
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national office of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. It was this fertile 
environment where Daniel was nourished. 

As Daniel reflects on his upbringing and now his adulthood, he sees a 
disconnection in the life of faith, the work of the church and the impact on the 
community. Daniel was blessed and enriched by the ministry of the church. He came to 
the point where he moved beyond the faith of his mother and great grandmother and 
professed hope in Jesus Christ as his personal Lord and Savior and was baptized. 
Stevenson became conflicted and disillusioned to some degree with the leadership of the 
church. At this point in his life teachers were the most educated persons in the 
community. Some of the ministers had some college training. He felt, however, that a 
lack of training of ministers inhibited the church from moving forward. This was not a 
destructive criticism though for him. He later came to realize that some people were 
privileged to get training where some were not. Daniel felt that a well-trained clergy 
could facilitate churches in becoming more vibrant as well as challenge some of the ills 
of the society, particularly social and economic justice issues. Though his church may 
have been lacking in education, it definitely was not lacking in faith and denominational 
pride. 

Daniel was a member of the African Methodist Episcopal Church denomination 
and tradition. The birth of this denomination came about out of protest of the way that the 
descendent of African slaves were treated in the church. Numbered among the fathers of 
the denomination was Richard Allen, a former Delaware slave. There burns within 
Stevenson a pride and passion of this religious heritage. However, he realizes that pride 


alone will not advance the causes of Christ in matters of the proclamation of the faith and 
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a vibrant church. Having responded to his call to ministry and attended seminary, he had 
being laboring in the vineyard serving as pastors of churches for over twenty-five years. 
In each of his congregations he has made the training of the laity a priority as well as 
organizing the mission of the church. As is the case in his denomination, pastors are 
appointed to serve churches for a one-year period at a time. At annual conference every 
year, the bishop makes a decision whether or not the pastor will return to the same church 
or be moved. In the AMEC structure, each conference is broken down into districts. A 
presiding elder who works with the churches in his or her district and reports to the 
bishop supervises each district. Six years ago at his annual conference, Bishop DeVeaux 
made the decision to move Stevenson from the church where he was serving and assigned 
him as the presiding elder of the Waycross District. It is in this setting that Daniel 
engages in ministry presently. 

There is a need to provide oversight and training to the pastors of the Waycross 
District and the leadership of the laity in the churches. Many of the pastors lack not only 
theological education but also a minimum amount of training that will equip them for 
effective leadership. Many of the laypersons are in the same category. Many of the 
churches are dying on the vine. The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church points out that one of the primary responsibilities of the presiding elder 
is to provide in-service training to the churches of the district through conferencing and 
convocations. To this end Daniel proposes to put in place an Academy of Pastoral 
Training and Christian Education. The first track of this work will be with pastors of the 
district. Workshops will be offered to pastors to assist them in the areas of preaching and 


leadership. The laity track of this institute will have workshops on Christian education, 
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evangelism and mission. This institute will run for six Saturdays in the district for both 
clergy and lay. The institute will culminate in December of 2012 in convocation of the 
Waycross District Conference with recognition and citations. 

Teaching and religious instructions were at the center of the Jewish faith. Though 
a people who communicated through the oral tradition, nothing was left to chance. From 
the commandments inscribed on tablets carried by Moses, to the object lessons of the 
twelve stones at the ford of the Jordan to the seasons of festivals wherein God’s truths 
were read, to the daily instructions of teaching the children the precepts of God, faith 
instructions were a constant in the lives of the people of the covenant. We see also in 
Israel’s history that there were schools of the prophets. This is recorded primarily in 
Second Kings, Second Chronicles and First Samuel. In the gospel narratives Jesus is 
called or referred to often as teacher or master. In the remainder of the New Testament 
we read of Gamaliel, the esteemed teacher, the school of Tyrannus and other passages 
that show just how important religious instructions were. The apostle Paul, who studied 
at the feet of Gamaliel, was a mentor to both Timothy and Titus. 

Using the above passages as a foundation for this project, Stevenson believes that 
both the clergy and laity of the Waycross District will be trained in the same setting; and 
by and through their efforts, the churches of the Waycross District, with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, will enter into a period of renewal and vital ministries. It is his hope that this 
institute will be replicated throughout the other five annual conferences of the Sixth 
Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Renewal and revival are 


constant themes of the bible. If this is to take place in the church, the word of God must 
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be preached and taught in a number of different settings. It is Stevenson’s hope that his 


context will be one of those settings. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN MINISTRY PROJECT 


The literature on developing and implementing an institute for clergy training for 
pastors who have little or no training is sketchy; however, there are a number of annual 
institutes in different states throughout the country. Some of these institutes are 
denominational while others are not. Some offer continuing education credits while 
others do not. Some of these institutes attract persons of similar theological leanings 
while others try to attract both evangelicals and liberals. Some of these institutes have 
offices, websites and sell books while others do not. Below are some of the many 


different institutes that are operating today. 


Annual Institutes that Target African American Pastors 


There are several predominantly black institutes that meet annually that have a 
large cross-section of clergy from different denominations in attendance. Two of these 
institutes are the Hampton Ministers’ Conference and the Samuel DeWitt Proctor (SDP) 
Conference. 


Hampton Ministers’ Conference 


One of the oldest and most popular annual institutes for black clergy is the 


Hampton Ministers Conference. This conference will hold its centennial celebration in 
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2014. What began primarily as a local area event soon grew into a larger context 
attracting clergy from throughout the state of Virginia. 
The Ministers' Conference began in 1914 when the Negro 
Organizational Society, the Conference for Education in the South, 
the Southern Education Board, and the Cooperative Education 
Board sought to address the growing concerns of the African- 
American church and its relationship to the community. With 
Hampton Institute carrying strong influence with each of these 
community organizations, it became the birthplace of the original 


Ministers’ Conference, then known as The Conference of Negro 
Ministers of Tidewater, Virginia.’ 


After World War I, the conference began to attract persons from many states near and far. 
So what started out in 1914 as an area conference with forty ministers in attendance from 
four different denominations now has enrollment in the hundreds representing many 
different denominations and faith traditions. 

The emphasis on this conference primarily is preaching. Some of the more 
popular preachers from many different denominations are featured preachers for the 
conference’s worship service and others are touted to teach class on homiletics. Emphasis 
is also placed on dynamic worship with a heavy concentration of choral music. 
Numbered among some of the past presenters for the conference are Dr. Martin Luther 


King, Jr., Rev. Al Sharpton, Rev. Jesse Jackson and then U. S. Senator Barack Obama. 
The Samuel DeWitt Proctor (SDP) Conference 


The Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference, another institute with a primary black 
audience, came into existence in September of 2003 when Dr. Jeremiah Wright, Dr. Iva 


E. Carruthers and Dr. Frederick D. Haynes II met, prayed and gave birth to the ideas of 


‘Hampton University Minister's Conference, http:// minconf.hampton.edu/docs (accessed August 
4, 2012). 
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the need for such a conference for those who thirst for sound biblical knowledge and 
committed social advocacy. This led to the spark of an idea that became what 1s now the 
Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference, a national network that serves thousands of pastors, 
lay leaders and the next generation of those working for social justice. 


The mission of the Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference (SDPC) is 
to nurture, sustain, and mobilize the African American faith 
community in collaboration with civic, corporate, and 
philanthropic leaders to address critical needs of human and social 
justice within local, national, and global communities. SDPC seeks 
to strengthen the individual and collective capacity of the thought 
leaders and activists in the church, academy, and community 
through education, advocacy and activism.” 


Today the SDPC represents a cross section of progressive African American faith leaders 


and their congregations as a 501(c)3 organization that is based in Chicago, Illinois. 
Website Resources 


How to Start a Bible Institute in Your Church by Theresa Simonson Allen is a 
training manual that is at the center of the website ministry, “How to Start a Bible 
Institute.” The work of this institute is stated below: 


The primary purpose of this ministry reads, “The manual will teach 
you your mission, which is based on God’s living words. His 
Word, coupled with the overall objectives of CBI, and the why 
haves of CBI, in conjunction to the mission scripture of the 
Christian Bible Institute, ties all of the other scriptures and goals 
together.”” 


This evangelical institute lists its principles in the heading: Key Biblical Reasons to Start 


Your CBI in Your Church. 


Samuel Dewitt Proctor Conference, "The Social Justice Network," http://sdpconference.com/ 
(accessed July 30, 2012). 


How To Start a Bible Institute, http://startbibleinstitute.com (accessed July 30, 2012). 
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1. To develop Christian learning, Bible study, and education in a 
Christian environment for the Christian community. This goal 
of CBI is based on Colossians 3:16. 


2. Increase the number of spiritually prepared individuals within 
the church and community, based on II Corinthians 9:10. 


3. To foster mission-mindedness and to help the development of 
Christian’s understanding of Christ’s plans for the world; 
Evangelism, Mission and Church Development, based 
on Deuteronomy 4:10. 


4. To become Christ-centered, Bible-minded and Word-speaking 
Christians, based on Romans 12:2. 


5. To train men and women to hear and respond to the voice of 
God, based on II Timothy 3:16-17. 


6. To make disciples, based on Matthew 28:19-20.* 


This tool appears to be quite helpful; however, its primary usage is in the context of a 
church for the laity and not a larger setting for clergy who are serving as pastors of 


churches. 
Evangelical Training Associations 


Evangelical Training Associations (ETA) is an organization that assists in putting 
together training institutes. Its website spells out its work. This organization has a 
resource store that sells and directs people to books on leadership, bible and theology. 
This tool comes in the form of a CD ROM. 

Developing a Dynamic Bible Institute - Since 1930, ETA has 

provided guidance, encouragement, and curriculum for Bible 

institutes. ETA has received hundreds of requests for help in 


organizing a Bible institute. To meet the growing demand for 
assistance in starting a new Bible institute, ETA has published 


“Ibid. 
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Developing a Dynamic Bible Institute, a 50+ page guide designed 
to take you step-by-step through the organizational process. 


This ministry is quite impressive in that it offers an in-depth look at the history of bible 


institutes in America but also a template in how to go about developing one. 


Books on the Subject 


One of the books that speak to the consciousness of theological education is 
Equipping the Saints edited by David O. Jenkins and P. Alice Rogers. These two 
professors served as the co-directors of Candler School of Theology’s Contextual 
Education Program. Part of their work included evaluating Candler’s model of contextual 
education. In doing so their work led them to visit and examine many peer institutions 
and observe their practices. This work involved three years. These professors were able 
to glean from their observation and research some items, which they considered best 
practices. Following up on this work they held a conference at Candler School of 
Theology in 2007 on contextual education. This book is the result of their discovery and 
conference. These two professors/editors involved the directors of contextual education 
and field education from the following schools: Claremont School of Theology, Harvard 
Divinity School, Iliff School of Theology, Interdenominational Theological Center, New 
York Theological Seminary, Pacific School of Religion, Perkins School of Theology, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, Trinity Lutheran Seminary, Vanderbilt Divinity School, 
Wesley Seminary and Yale Divinity School. Altogether, thirteen treatises are offered in 


this book. 


‘Evangelical Training Association, “Developing a Dynamic Bible Institute,” http://www. 
etaworld.org/store/p-112-developing-s-dynamic-bible-institute.aspx(accessed August 20, 2012). 
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The subtopic of this book is “Best Practices in Contextual Theological 
Education.” A few of these chapters lend themselves to topics of importance for all 
pastors. Chapter five of this book is entitled “An Ethic of Risk at the School of the 
Prophets.” Viki Matson of Vanderbilt Divinity School wrote it. This chapter struck this 
writer in that it lends itself to the focus of his peer group: “Prophetic Preaching and 
Praxis.” Matson paints a picture of Vanderbilt Divinity School against an interesting 
backdrop. First, it should be noted that this school is a part of Vanderbilt University. This 
seminary finds itself in, according to Matson, a segregated arena with KKK remnants. 
This is the American South of George Wallace, Red States, bluegrass and an occasional 
yellow-dog Democrat. Matson tells the story of how James Lawson, a noted Civil Rights 
pioneer, came to Nashville to help in protest. In 1960, he enrolled in the seminary. A few 
months later, he was arrested for protesting. The president of Vanderbilt expelled him. 
This was a defining moment for the seminary according to Matson. 

Vanderbilt Divinity School, according to Matson, is a liberal seminary located in 
the confines of an elitist conservative university. Some of the faculty petitioned the 
president to reinstate Lawson, but he refused. As a result many of the faculty members 
resigned en masse. The president refused to accept their resignations and reinstated 
Lawson. Matson writes: 

As a result of this region-shaking event, the faculty wrote the 

mission statement that currently defines our school. Within this 

mission statement are four ‘commitments’ that serve as our moral 

compass. We embody the challenge and promise of each 


commitment as we revise curricula, invite guest lecturers, enroll 
students, and hire new faculty. These four commitments are: 
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1. The school is committed to do all in its power to combat 
the idolatry of racism and ethnocentrism, which remains 
widespread in our society. 

2. The school is committed to opposing the sexism that has 
characterized much of the history of the church and is still 
present in our society. 


3. The school is committed to confronting the homophobia 
that prevails throughout much of the church and society. 


4. The school is committed to a program of theological 
education that is open to and takes account of the religious 
pluralism in our world.® 
Matson says that these are the cornerstones of the faculty not only in the school’s mission 
statement but also in the faculty prayers, pitch for students and.sermons. When they feel 
they want to retrench to a safer place, they remind themselves of this. 

Any school, be it a seminary, bible college or ministry institute, would do well to 
visit these heartfelt, biblical base truths whether they are so-called liberal or evangelical 
institutions. This focus highlights spiritual leadership. Matson goes on to say “Many 
qualities and gifts are needed for such leadership, but primarily what is required is the 
capacity to take risks—such as speaking truth to power, communicating an unpopular 
message, standing in solidarity with those on the margins. Religious leadership in these 
times requires the intellectual, personal, spiritual, and moral resources to take wise and 


calculated risks, not for the sake of risk itself, but toward the end of reconstituting the 


world, or if I be so bold to claim, bring about a New Earth." 


‘David O. Jenkins and P. Alice Rogers, Equipping the Saints (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 
2010), 60-63. 


Tbid., 63-64. 
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Another book that lends itself to this conversation is Reenvisioning Theological 
Education by Robert Banks. The author is executive and academic director of Macquarie 
Christian Studies Institute in Sydney, Australia, and senior international fellow at the De 
Pree Leadership Center at Fuller Theological Seminary. The subtitle of this book is 
“Exploring a Missional Alternative to Current Models.” Banks writes, 


In the current debate on theological education, the pragmatic 
questions that have mostly preoccupied theological institutions 
give way to a number of more profound issues, challenging the 
standard terms in which many traditional concerns have been 
posed, along with the conventional wisdom that has been applied 
to them. There is a desire to go behind the operational concern, 
‘How well are we doing?’ to the deeper theological one, “What 
should we be doing anyway?’ These questions now primarily take 
the following form: 


e Concerning goals — How can theological education be 
developed for both lay and clergy leaders, and what is 
the proper balance between personal, intellectual, and 
vocational formation? 


e Concerning context — Is the environment in which we are 
working merely a diverse one—ethnically, culturally, 
denominationally, theologically—or is it radically 
pluralist in character? 


e Concerning ethos — How much should a theological 
institution view itself as part of the academy and how 
much as part of the church, and to what extent is it a 
preparation for ministry or a setting for ministry? 


® Concerning content — In what does the unity of theological 
education basically consist, and how can its main 
pedagogical fields be better integrated and more life- 
related?® 


As the title suggests, re-envisioning is certainly the area where Banks shines a spotlight. 


8Robert Banks, Reenvisioning Theological Education (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 
Publishing Company, 1999), 17-18. 
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One of the realities of many Protestant denominations, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church being no exception, is the amount of formally untrained pastors who 
serve churches. Some of these pastors do, however, have the benefit of their 
denomination’s in-house training apparatus that leads to some type of ministerial 
credentialing. Many of these pastors are bi-vocational. Some of them commute great 
distances to get to the church that they serve. Many of them are committed to serving, but 
there are many barriers that affect their enrollment in a formal theological setting. 
Another book that lends itself to this discussion of theological education as it relates to 
some alternative ways of training is the book Multiple Paths to Ministry: New Models for 
Theological Education edited by Lance R. Barker and B. Edmon Martin. 

In the forward to this book, John H. Thomas, the General Minister and President 
of the United Church of Christ, addresses the so-called crisis in the clergy vocation as it 
pertains to the nature of ministry, ministerial practice, ecclesial custom and the criteria 
for ordination. “Martin and Barker, in this book, help us to explore not only the nature of 


”? The problem 


the crisis, but also the opportunity for renewal such a crisis may offer. 
that is identified in these discussions comes in the phrase: not enough. “There are not 
enough students entering seminary. There are not enough young students who can 
reasonably be expected to serve three, four, or even five decades in active ministry. There 
are not enough graduates of theological schools interested in parish ministry as their 
primary call. There are not enough parishes able to pay the salary and benefit package 


expected of a seminary-trained, ‘professional’ clergy. There is not enough power vested 


in judicatory leadership to deploy ministers to geographically dispersed or economically 


°Lance R. Barker and Edmon B. Martin, eds., Multiple Paths to Ministry: New Models for 
Theological Education (Cleveland, OH: Pilgrim Press, 2004), vii. 
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distressed communities, be they urban or rural. There is not enough access—geographic 
or financial—for persons seeking to be theologically equipped in traditional ways for 
ministry. The essays in this book describe many of these realities. But even if we could 


address each of these experiences of scarcity—and we must address many of them — the 


crisis would remain.”!° 


Multiple Paths to Ministry also points people of faith beyond the questions of 
scarcity to a series of distortions in the church understanding its ministry. Some of these 
distortions are: 


e Congregations that view ministry as something the ‘paid’ staff 
does for the ‘unpaid’ or on behalf of them. 


* Congregations that see themselves parochially as independent 
institutions with both the right and the need to ‘employ their own 
minister.’ 


e Individuals who see ministry as a profession with a career path 
involving a successive series of promotions. 


e Individuals who view ministry and ordination as a right to be 
claimed or a privilege to be earned with a degree rather than as a 
calling to be received and exercised.'! 


The authors challenge these distortions with a “theological conviction about the primacy 


of baptism over ordination, namely that ministry belongs to the whole people of God, 


equipped with diverse and complementary gifts, before it is the prerogative of a few.”!? 


bid., vii. 
MN bid., viii. 


Ibid. 
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The chapter that Martin and Barker wrote in the book Multiple Paths to Ministry 
is “Re-visioning Ministry Leadership.” The two point to research that address church 
membership numbers. 

The Faith Communities Today Project of the Hartford Institute for 

Religion Research, reporting on the largest survey of 

congregations ever conducted in the United States, states that ‘half 

of the congregations in the United States have fewer than 100 

regularly participating adults and just over half are located in small 

town and rural settings. Indeed, a full quarter of congregations has 

fewer than 50 regularly participating adults, while less than 10 

percent have more than 1000.’ Yet, when the public images the 

typical church, ‘the image that comes to mind is the megachurch or 

a high-steeple church.’ 

The assumption here is that vitality is measured by the degree of the church’s capacities. 
One reality, for the most part, is that most medium size and large congregations have 
ministers who are seminary trained. Many of these churches operate as if ministry is a 
profession. These two writers underscore the need to revisit this characterization. They 
argue, along with others in this book, that a starting point is re-envisioning the church and 
its ministries “in light of the enough-ness of two or three gathered in Christ’s name ... 
liberated from blinders of a given cultural age and location and freed to be the church in 
our own time and place.”’* These authors posit transformational perspective around three 


liberative movements: 


1. The liberation of congregations from culturally dictated 
standards of viability. 


2. The liberation of ministry from the culture of professionalism. 


BIbid., 171. 


“Tbid., 173. 
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3. The liberation of theological education from the exclusive hold 
of academic hegemony.” 


This writer, who has a Master of Divinity Degree and a Doctor of Ministry Degree and 
whose primary responsibilities involve supervising pastors and encouraging them to go to 
school, finds the last of these three perspectives quite challenging. This writer cannot, 
however, dismiss these challenges. For the reality is that in the writer's current setting 
some of the pastors who serve under his supervision are elderly and handicapped. Others 
have family situations that make attending seminary untenable at the present. 

This writer, as much as he cherishes higher education in general and theological 
education in particular, realizes that many persons, for many different reasons, will never 
get formal theological education via the seminary route. Alternatives to theological 
education and routes to ministerial credentials must be developed and made available for 
persons desiring to enter pastoral ministry. Such opportunities may be available at some 
of the evangelical bible colleges but not the school associated with the credentialing 
bodies of most mainline Protestant denominations such as the Association of Theological 
Schools. 

The Association of Theological Schools in the United States and 

Canada (ATS) is a membership organization of more than 270 

graduate schools that conduct post-baccalaureate professional and 

academic degree programs to educate persons for the practice of 

ministry and for teaching and research in the theological 


disciplines. The Commission on Accrediting of ATS accredits the 
schools and approves the degree programs they offer. e 


SYbid., 174. 


‘The Association of Theological Schools, “The Commission on Accrediting,” http://www.ats. 
edu/Pages/default.aspx (accessed January 12, 2013). 
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Many schools that offer bible certificates, undergraduate degrees and master of divinity 
degrees are not associated with ATS. Many would argue that the curriculum offered in 
these schools is suspect especially in critical biblical scholarship. 

What then are other alternatives? Some of the mainline denominations have in 
place procedures for educating and credentialing candidates for ministry that do not go 
the seminary route. One of these options is found in the United Methodist Church’s 
Course of Study (COS). 

Course of Study (COS) is prescribed by the United Methodist 

Church for the education of persons serving as Local Pastors. The 

entire Course of Study begins with license school and continues 

with the 5-year Basic Course of Study and the Advanced Course of 

Study. In order to maintain licensure, local pastors must be 

enrolled in the COS. Part-time local pastors complete the COS 

within 12 years (2 courses per year); full-time local pastors within 

eight years (4 courses per year). Established by the Division of 

Ordained Ministry of the General Board of Higher Education and 

Ministry, United Methodist Church, the Ohio regional programs 

are supported by United Theological Seminary and the Methodist 

Theological School in Ohio."” 

Each conference of the United Methodist Church has a Board of Ordained Ministry that 
works with the General Board of Higher Education and Ministry (GBHEM) in the 
facilitation of the COS. All records are kept by the GBHEM. This denomination has what 
is called regional schools where the COS is held. United Theological Seminary and 
Methodist School of Ohio work together as a regional school. 

The COS five-year course work has four major focus areas: bible, theology, 
congregation and pastor. Seminary professors teach some of the courses while pastors 
teach others. When one completes this course, he or she is made an associate (ministerial) 


member of the conference 


“Course of Study School of Ohio, “Course of Study,” http://www.course of study (accessed 
January 12, 2013). 
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Another denomination based training institute for ministers is the United Church 
of Christ program Southern Conference Ordination Preparation Education (SCOPE). This 
program came into existence to face the challenges of African American churches in the 
states of North Carolina and Virginia. The purpose of SCOPE is to facilitate an 
alternative route to ordination and full ministerial standing as a formal educational 
supplement to the extensive experiential preparation for ministry. In order to be eligible 
to enter the SCOPE program, an applicant must: 


1. Have earned at least a high school diploma or its formal 
equivalent 


2. Beamember of a UCC church and be serving a pastoral role in 
it 


3. Be seeking full ordination and anticipating a pastoral career in 
a parish setting 


4. Have obtained approval of the Church and Ministry 
Commission for participating in this program 


5. Beat least thirty years of age 


6. Be able to demonstrate why college and/or seminary is not 
presently feasible 


7. Have the recommendation and covenantal support for entry 


into SCOPE from the congregation in which the candidate 
serves. 


In cooperation with a staff person and advisor appointed and approved by the 
Association’s Church and Ministry Commission, each participant designs and presents a 
written plans for the year’s study. The plan must include all topics listed for the unit of 
study being undertaken. The written plan serves as a contract between the participant, the 


administrator of the SCOPE program, and the Association Church and Ministry 
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Commission; each party must approve it.'® The premise by this is two-fold. It serves as 
an alternative to training as well as the acknowledgement of the particular setting 
(demographics) in which the ministry unfolds. The writer sees this as a viable alternative 
to training especially in the rural setting. The United Christian Church’s SCOPE differs 
from the United Methodist Church’s Course of Study in that it is tailored more to the 
pastor and setting. SCOPE was developed particularly for the black congregation in the 


North Carolina- Virginia rural areas. 
Summary 


Gatherings such as Hampton Institute and the Samuel D. Proctor Conference are 
wonderful and meaningful. Most of the persons who attend these conferences are 
seminary graduates who serve medium size and large churches. The workshops are 
designed to aid the attendee in sharpening his or her skills. These convocations also serve 
as a time of fellowshipping, networking and spiritual renewal. Many untrained pastors 
who would benefit from these events are largely absent from these gatherings. This is not 
a put down to these institutes; rather, it is an observation. They serve more as a 
continuing education and networking forum than a training institute for untrained 
ministers. Untrained ministers, however, would learn much from them. 

It is the writer’s opinion that any changes in models for ministry will have to be 
launched by the denominations themselves instead of seminary and bible schools. The 
writer acknowledges how much he has benefited from seminary. Yet, as his thesis 
implies, there is a need for schools of the prophets. The denominations have more 


resources to meet these challenges. They have seminary-trained pastors with years of 


'8Barker, 63-64. 
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pastoral experience who teach as adjunct instructors at seminaries and colleges. 
Denominations have national, regional and local offices that support administrative 
support work. In the church’s ranks are pastors who are authors having written about 
their experiences: both failures and triumphs. And lastly, denominations have 
colleges/seminaries and bookstores as well as retreat sites. There is a cross section of 
information available from different traditions that will aid each denomination in putting 


forth an alternative model of ministerial training. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 
Theoretical Foundation for the Focus of the Peer Group 


When the expression prophetic preaching is discussed, the subject matter of 
economic and social justice comes to mind for many people. Attention is given to ways in 
which the people of the early covenants—as well as today—have not practiced justice 
and righteousness. The prophet, having heard from God, proclaimed God’s will (and 
judgment) for the people. When one surveys the sweep of the prophetic witness, 
however, one sees more than the economic-socio justice motif. Present in this prophetic 
witness is the call of faithfulness as it relates to living out the teachings of the Decalogue 
and the faithful practice of worship void of idolatry. This prophetic witness unfolds as 
those in positions of proclamation and trustees of the oracles sought to pass down these 
precepts by teaching to and mentoring others. 

In his book, The Seven Worlds of the Minister, Gerald Kennedy points out the 
world of the prophetic office. Kennedy gives attention to the necessity of ever being 
conscious of the prophetic voice in one’s preaching and teaching. As pastors in a doctoral 
program, one must be mindful of this necessary responsibility. As a pastor who wears 
another hat that Kennedy puts forth, Jeadership, one must be mindful of all that this 
entails as well. Prophetic proclamation is very important—so is making available venues 


of identifying, enlisting and training individuals who will follow in this vein. It is also 
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important that institutions be put into place that helps facilitate the forum where hearing 
the word and transmitting the word take place. 

These efforts manifest themselves in a vehicle for not only prophetic preaching 
(witnessing) but also praxis (practice). There is a need for churches to have programs of 
Christian education. There is also a need for denominations and their respective 
judicatories, conferences or districts to have in place the needed institutes or schools to 
facilitate this witness and practice. If the churches are to be vibrant and the pastors 
adequately trained and equipped, there must not only be an intersection of prophetic 
preaching and praxis but also enlistment, training and institutes for preachers—or as is 
reference in the Old Testament in some translations: "the company (schools) of the 


prophets." 
Discussion of Particular Ministry Focus 


The objective of this particular ministry focus (project) is to cast a light on the 
training, capabilities and competencies of persons who have been examined by the 
church’s credentialing hierarchy and appointed by the bishop and presiding elder to serve 
as pastors of the churches of the Waycross District of the Georgia Conference in the 
Sixth Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church (AMEC). Central to 
the understanding of the Christian faith is the understanding that God calls individuals 
into specific service. This set-aside service is known as ordination in most religious 
traditions. Further, it is the church that has the responsibility of examining these 
individuals for their suitability to serve. The church also has created and institutionalized 
centers of learning that we refer to today as Bible colleges and seminaries. Those who are 


credentialed and set aside find themselves in pulpit proclaiming the gospel of Jesus 
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Christ. With this assignment comes an awesome responsibility to preach, lead worship, 
teach, and serve as church administrator to name a few of such functions. Many pastors 
find themselves woefully, inadequately prepared for this responsibility. The church—and 
the broader community—can be hindered or even hurt by miscues and ignorance. 

Education is a wonderful enterprise in many ways. It develops the mind, positions 
one for employment and the upward mobility that comes with it, and it is an invaluable 
life experience. Many individuals go through great length to get it sometimes working 
many jobs and amassing huge loans. Parents make great sacrifices for their children and 
grandchildren in order that they might have educational opportunities. Yet, many pastors 
are woefully lacking in this arena. There are reasons for this. Some ministerial aspirants 
and clergy have more means and are better connected than others. Some have fewer 
obligations such as mortgages, families and other expenses. Some may have gotten more 
scholarships and work opportunities than others. Whatever the case, training is needed. 
This endeavor will not focus on the reasons why training is lacking but on making 
training available. 

This particular ministry focus proposes to develop and implement a model of 
ministry for the pastors of the Waycross District of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This will unfold in an institute with four learning tracts: preaching, leadership, 
Christian education and mission (outreach). The focus here lies in highlighting a flawed 
premise of many pastors and more than a few lay people. That premise is “If God called 
you to preach, then God will give you a word.” Following this reasoning all one has to do 


is stand in the pulpit, open his or her mouth and God will do the rest. One must never 
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underestimate the power of God; however, this premise is flawed and not consistent with 
what we see from and understand in biblical history. 

Individual churches have been caught up in sometimes ordering their lives and 
existence on things that are not at the center of the gospel. Information is disseminated 
(or taught) as the gospel when in fact it is what Jesus called the precepts of man and not 
doctrine of God (Mt 15:8-9). Certain traditions are adhered to and handed down from 
generation to generation as being biblical when in fact it may be more of a church 
tradition not rooted in scripture. Sadly, there still exists in many quarters an animosity 
toward theological training as if it is not of God. Somewhere in the annals of the writings 
of John Wesley is a verbal exchange that he had with a woman about theological 
education and its usage. She said to him (paraphrasing) “Mr. Wesley, I believe that God 
can do without all of those references to Hebrew and Greek.” To this Wesley replied, “He 
most certainly can. And he can also do without all of your ignorance.” 

From the arbor bushes and the hollers of many plantations many descendants of 
African slaves were drawn to and called on the name of the Lord. Unable to read the 
King’s language, they nonetheless remembered, internalized and accepted that Jesus 
loved them and hears their cry. From slavery to emancipation to Jim Crowism to 
segregation, people of the dark hue in this country have leaned on the Lord, constructed 
churches, launched missions and spread the gospel near and far. Collectively their voice 
was a prophetic voice—especially as it relates to economic and social justice. Prophetic 
ministry also deals with faithfulness and a faithful witness—transmission of the gospel. 


Notwithstanding the fact that churches built schools and started missions, the church still 
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stands in need of transformation and the clergy stands in need of training and inspiration. 
In the preface to the book African American Church Growth, Donald A. Scavella wrote: 

... the church has undergone several transformations. But in spite 

of these transformations, it has remained constant as a place of rest 

and protest for the well-being African American people. Without 

its presence, the people would not have been able to rise from 

slavery and other forms of powerlessness. This marvelous 

institution of learning, guidance, and insight is God-intended, God- 

inspired, and God-directed. It is indeed a precious gift of abundant 

good for the wholeness of African American people who find their 

way to its sanctuary.’ 

Indeed the church is of God and is a viable institution. Theological education (training) is 
also of God. Through it, the clergy and lay leaders of faith will be better equipped to lead 
the people of God in faithfulness and their daily walk. 

Daniel Stevenson finds himself in ministry as the presiding elder of the Waycross 
District. As a minister he has had the benefit of undergraduate and theological education. 
He has served as pastors of several different churches and mentored laypersons who have 
responded to their call to ministry. As presiding elder he finds himself serving over 
thirty-one churches spread out over ten counties in southeast Georgia. Most of his pastors 
do not have theological education. In this context he is responsible for giving oversight to 
these pastors and churches and working with the bishop of the conference to order the 
collective work of the denomination. With his passion for higher education in general and 
theological education in particular, accompanied by training deficits of many with whom 
he served, he is led to implement this institute for clergy training. This is more than a 


seminary project for him. His primary work and job description, as defined by the 


denomination’s Discipline, clearly speaks to this subject. 


'Carlyle Fielding Stewart III, African American Church Growth: Twelve Principles for Prophetic 
Ministry (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 15. 
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The position of a presiding elder is administrative and advisory 

through the District Conference and Church School convention: 

[the presiding elder is responsible for] an in-service training for 

pastors, itinerant preachers, local preachers and lay workers. 

Whether it is in the context or a doctoral program or not, Stevenson’s work is clearly 
defined in the context of oversight and training for pastors and the laity alike. To this end 
this Institute of Clergy Training seeks to put in place and bring forth a school with 
curriculum, resources, networks and an environment to better aid the pastor in his/her 
ministry and strengthen the church in its work. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church has put in place through its Discipline 
the process of entering into ministry and the educational requirements for clergy 
credentialing and training. The route to becoming a minister is also laid out in this book. 
The first step into ordination—or receiving credentials as a minister—is a consultation 
with the pastor. After acknowledging one’s call to be a minister with the pastor, the 
pastor and persons aspiring enter into a period of counseling and prayer. After this the 
pastor presents the person to the board of stewards at the church for recommendation to 
the church conference. Following a hearing and approval at the church conference a trial 
sermon is scheduled. The next step is the approval of the individual at the church’s 
quarterly conference by the presiding elder. At this point the individual is given a license 
to preach by the presiding elder. The presiding elder then presents this person to the 
district conference to be examined by the ministerial orders committee. At the annual 


conference this individual will be presented and handed over to the conference board of 


examiners. 


°The African Methodist Episcopal Church Book of Discipline 2008 (Nashville, TN: African 
Methodist Episcopal Church Publishing, 2008), 15. 
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Being licensed to ministry is only the first step in the credentialing process for 
ministers in the AMEC. Again, the Discipline outlines the steps that each person has to 
take. There are different categories and distinctions of the clergy ranks. The board of 
examiners of the respective AMEC conference is responsible for evaluating and 
shepherding the candidates through the process. After a person who is license spends two 
years under the tutelage of the board of examiners, that person is ordained a local deacon. 
If that person has a bachelor’s degree by that time, he or she is ordained an itinerant 
deacon. After two more years under this status, the board of examiners may ordain this 
person a local elder. If this person has earned a master of divinity degree, then he or she 
is ordained an itinerant elder.’ 

The AMEC has made great strides in recent years in the number of clergy persons 
receiving undergraduate degrees and seminary degrees. Sadly though, there are many 
persons who are license as pastors and are serving faithfully but lacking in the basics of 
theological education. It is therefore the intent of this discussion to highlight the history 
of theological education with its biblical, theological and historical foundations. With this 
premise in mind this paper will explore how the word of God came to the community of 


faith and by whom. 


Biblical Foudation for the Ministry Focus 


The Old Testament has little to say by way of specifics related to schools or 
institutions of learning. Yet, one knows from historical research that there were guilds or 
schools where men were led in the understanding of faith. These places are called the 


company of the prophets and the adherents were referred to as the sons of the prophets. 


*Tbid., 123. 
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Second Kings 2:2-15 will serve as the primary Old Testament text to undergird this 
thesis. Mark 1:16-20 will serve as the primary New Testament text for this undertaking. 
On more than a few occasions one will see the expression, The Institute for the Prophet 
Training used interchangeably with The Institute for Clergy Training. 

A tenet of faith that we learn from the epistles is that faith comes by hearing. 
The vehicle by which one hears is through the medium of words. Those who bear these 
words are a part of the fellowship of the beautiful feet—preachers. In the unfolding 
drama of God’s outreach to human kind, the Almighty brought forth the word first 
through the patriarchs and later through the prophets. The primary Hebrew expression for 
word is dabar. Its meanings include “a spoken utterance, a saying, a speech or a story.” 
It should be underscored that for the ancients, a word was “a means of ordering 
phenomena and ideas, and at the same time a bridge for communication, and a way of 
gaining mastery or influence...” The Bible speaks of the self-communication of God in 
the category of the word right up to the Johannine identification of God with the logos.° 
This divine word of God was believed to possess dynamic and power and creative 
potency.° 

In the Old Testament there are several Hebrew terms used for word. The primary 
reference is dammar, which is rendered the Greek Jogos in the Septuagint (LXX). The 
expression word of Yahweh is found 241 times in the Old Testament—mostly in 


Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It is used more often in the prophetic epoch than in previous or 


“Holman Bible Dictionary, Quick Verse 7.0. 


°The New International Dictionary of New Testament Theology, Vol. 3, (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan Publishing House 1971), 1078. 


*Ibid., 1088. 
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later times. It is important to explore this word for it “served early on to designate the 
divine commandment and will for justice (Ex 34:28, in the Ten Commandments) granted 
to Israel along with their election and the covenant... The prophetic word of promise 
which shapes history, the directive word of God which determines nature and its order 


combine to describe the revelation of God in the Old Testament.” 


The Office of the Prophets 


Who were the prophets? When did they first appear on the scene? What was the 
content of their message? How did they fit in the overall drama of God’s outreach to a 
people? Before these questions are addressed it must be kept in mind that they (the 
prophets) were certainly not the first persons to record the word of God. It should be 
noted here that the Word of God, the /aw, was the forerunner of the prophets’ message to 
revelation. It was from this heritage and literary experiences that the prophets drew from 
when speaking to the people of their day. James Newsome posits, “It is important that we 
realize that the main concern of the Hebrew prophets was not how they received a word 
from God, but what that word was.”* By the time those men, whom we give the 
regrettably well-worn title the prophets, appeared on the scene, Israel could already look 
back on a long history with her God. Many generations had shared in writing the stories 
of the patriarch, the revelation on Sinai, the entry into the land of Canaan, the time of the 


Judges and of David.” 


Tbid., 1087. 
8John D. Newsome, The Hebrew Prophet (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1984), 11. 


°Gerhard Von Rad, The Message of the Prophets, trans. D. M. G. Stalker (New York, NY: Harper 
& Row Publishers, 1962), 9. 
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Any narrative that seeks to discuss the earliest biblical references—related to 
individuals, times and places—of biblical schools or societies for prophets or priests in 
Israel’s history find the sources sketchy. Little is written in the Old Testament about this. 
Yet, we know from the readings of ancient cultures of that time along with the minimum 
references made in Scripture that there were schools. For the most part the expressions 
company of the prophets and sons of the prophets were used. These expressions are 
found several times in the books of Kings and Samuel. Elisha, perhaps, more than any 
other person, addresses a connection with the company and sons of the prophets. It is 
Samuel, however, whose life cast “a long shadow over Israel’s history of worship, rule, 
prophecy and justice.”"° Hence, Samuel is the spiritual father of the colony of the band of 
prophets. 

In 2 King 2:1-15 we see one of the most colorful and memorable stories 
(narratives) found in the Old Testament. The passage is full of drama, intrigue, 
fascination and wonder. Here we see Elijah the Tishbite as he draws near to the 
completion of his task. He is on a journey—led by God. Elijah had so impacted the life of 
Israel in his prophetic office. He had made an indelible impression. This fearless and bold 
reformer is on a journey. From this event one sees a multitude of themes. The spirit of 
God was with him and on him. Something dramatic was about to unfold. There would be 
a changing of the guard: the mantle (and leadership) of the seer Elijah would be handed 
down to his protégé Elisha. Elijah would leave this world in a chariot and whirlwind of 
fire. Elisha would launch his prophetic leadership by calling on the name of the Lord and 
more. Not to be forgotten or overlooked was the people who surrounded this last day: the 
company of the prophets. In half of this one chapter, the phrase, the company of the 


Holman Bible Dictionary, Quick Verse 7.0. 
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prophet is mentioned four times. When Elijah and Elisha arrived at Bethel, the company 
of the prophets approached Elisha and talked about how his Lord would take away Elijah 
his master that day. From that point Elijah traveled to Jericho again accompanied by 
Elisha. Again the company of prophets met them. The next stop was at the Jordan. This 
time fifty men of the company of prophets also went along to observe. Elijah seeks to 
honor Elisha’s request and is taken up to heaven. Elisha picks up the mantle and moved 
out. When Elisha crossed the other side of the Jordan, the company of the prophets was 
there to greet him having observed that the spirit of Elijah now rest on Elisha. 

Who were these men: the company of the prophets? Why were they there? Why 
are they mentioned here? What relevance does it have for the people of faith today? 
This chapter marks the end of Elijah’s ministry and the beginning of Elisha’s. This 
moment of prophetic succession would see this key prophetic figure, Elisha, active 
through the reigns of the next four kings of Israel (Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz and Jehoash). 
In the midst of this rite of passage, again, we see the sons of the prophets. Mentioned for 
the first time in 1 Kings 20:35, the sons of the prophets owed their existence and 
development to Samuel. These persons were not children of the prophets but their pupils. 
Though called sons, they were not necessarily all young. Some may have been married. 
In any event, they made up schools where the prophets taught and inspired the word of 


God.'! 


"The Pulpit Commentary, Vol. 5 (Mclean, VA: MacDonald Publishing, 1981), 490. 
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Religious Education and the Company of the Prophets 


Since the days of Samuel there have been schools (sons) of the prophets. How did 
this come about? An experienced prophet attracted to himself a band of youth who sought 
to receive a measure of the spirit. These persons lived in colonies around the master. 
“These places were rather the center of a religious life, where communion with God was 
sought by prayer and meditation, and where the recollection of great deeds of God in the 
past seemed to prepare for the reception of new revelations.”’* These bands and schools 
were sometimes marked by frantic ways and actions. Sometimes while prophesying they 
would cast off their garments and speak in ways of ecstatic phenomena. One sees this 
behavior in Zechariah 13:5; I Kings 20:37-38 and in other places. Even when this 
occurred, there words were not without the Spirit of God.' 

One must be careful to note that these companies of the prophets were more than 
a frenzy driven spiritual group. They were also no mere monastic, ascetic society. The 
teaching-learning enterprise of our day is certainly not new. Notwithstanding the printed 
press and the various forums that multimedia offers us in the educational process today, 
even during the days of Samuel and even before, schools, societies and forums were 
operative in what we call the ancient world. From these biblical centers came forth 
teachings that influenced people. Sacred music and tradition were cultivated there as 
well. The educational significance of the prophetic writings is that the prophets 
themselves were the real religious leaders and representatives of the nation. In advance of 


their age they were the heralds of Divine truth, the watchman on the mountain tops whose 
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clear insight into the future detected the significant element in the social and religious 
conditions and the tendencies about them.'* So we see that religious education was a 
serious matter and learning took place in these bands and societies. In addition to being 
learning centers, the Old Testament indicates that specialized training took place in some 
places in “organized labor guilds of various sorts, music, royal officials (scribes, 
historians, overseers), temple personnel (priests, Levites, gatekeepers, treasurers, 
judges)... : 


Types of Religious Educators 


During the time of the monarchy and the prophets there were basically three types 


of religious leaders (Jer 18:18). They were priest, prophet and sage (wise man). 
The Priest as Religious Educator 


The duties of the priest in the Old Testament centered on sacrifice and other 
activities of worship at the altar and shrine. Other functions included blessing people (Nm 
6:22-26) and determining the will of God (Ex 28:30). Teaching, however, was also a 
chief function of the priest (Dt 31:9-12). It should be noted, “the task of the priest in 
Israel was originally not sacrificial service, but oracular divination (cf. Jdg. 17:5; 18:5 f.: 
1 Sm 14:36-42) and instruction in the Torah (Dt. 27:9).'° Biblical scholarship points to 


the fact that Moses set up the first priesthood. There is disagreement as to whether or not 


“bid, Vol. IL, 902. 
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this priesthood hierarchy remained unchanged throughout history. The focus on this 
narrative is not to make light of nor dismiss this disagreement; rather, it is to support the 
thesis that organized schools (bands or companies) of the prophets existed and served a 
specific purpose. 

Beyond the care for sanctuary, sacred vessels and sacrificial duties, the priests 
were custodians of medical lore and had responsibilities in safeguarding the health of the 
community (Lv 13-15), played a role in administration of justice (Dt 17:8-9; 21:50), and 
determine the valuation in connection with vows (Lv 27:8-25).'’ In Deuteronomy 27:9, 
we see Moses, along with the priests and Levites, speaking to the people (Israel) 
commanding and instructing them in the ways of the Lord. Though the priesthood would 
go through a threefold hierarchical structure with specific duties and responsibilities, 


teaching would be a central aspect of their work. 
The Prophet as Religious Educator 


Though not thought of in today’s understanding as a religious educator, the 
prophet was in fact: a religious educator. When one thinks of Moses living on the 
mountain of Horeb caring for goats and John the Baptist dressed in camel’s skin, living in 
the wilderness with a diet of locust and honey, the title religious educator seems odd. 
Being odd, however, does not make it untrue. By definition we come to understand a 
prophet as a spokesperson for God. Called at different times and places, the prophet had a 


word for the people of the covenant. 
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Thought of by many as the lawgiver (and perhaps the greatest leader in Israel’s 
history), Moses was the prototype of the prophet (Acts 3:21-24). Of the three Hebrew 
terms found in scripture, the term nabi —called to speak— is the most important and 
used term for the English word prophet. From the backside of the desert and the burning 
bush experience, Moses moves through history as a courageous figure. This leader of the 
Israelites inserts God’s word to Pharaoh over the Egyptian slavery issue, is at the center 
of the Exodus and journey, and steadies the troops through the wildemess crisis of 
hunger, thirst and enemies. And it is with his audience with God on the mountain of Sinai 
where the commandments are given and the covenant with the people is ratified that 
Israel is bonded with God in a special manner. The giving of the law would prove to be a 
centerpiece of Israel’s life, faith and behavior. 

The center of the Moses traditions emerges with clarity in the 

events at Mount Sinai/Horeb. The law at Sinai/Horeb constitutes 

God’s gift for Israel. The law showed Israel how to respond to 

God’s saving act in the Exodus. The law at Sinai/Horeb showed 

each new generation how to follow Moses’ teaching in a new 

setting in the life of the people. The laws carried the name of 

Moses as an affirmation of their authority. The Law of Moses 

became a model for Israelite society. Indeed, Israel’s historians 

told the entire story of Israel under the influence of the Moses 

model and suggested that the Davidic kings should have 

constructed their leadership for Israel under the influence of the 


Moses model (Joshua—Kings). Only the good king Josiah and, to 
a lesser extent, Hezekiah matched that model.!® 


This proves to be critical in the development of Israel as a nation especially before the 
time of the monarchy and the time that followed. As the bands/guilds of the prophets 
were developed, they would not only learn from the training and prophetic word of the 


prophet but also of the law that was handed down. 
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So beyond the thunderous (and threatening) proclamation of thus saith the Lord 
with its threats, the prophets were teachers of the message of God. Many scholars argue 
that the prophets’ proclamation are not to be received as a set of general morals to live by 
but a specific word for a specific context and time, yet these teachings along with the law 
served as the basic blueprint from which the people of faith were to live. Along with this 
we are reminded that God raised up a number of prophets in the days of the kings 
because of spiritual decadence. 

The prophets denounced personal sin and social wrongs, reminded 

the people of the serious consequences of disobedience to God, 

proclaimed the need for personal and national righteousness, urged 

the people to repent and return to the Lord, extolled God’s holy 

character, and prophesied God’s plans for the future.’ 

In this context we see that these prophets were not only religious educators but also 
national educators who fearlessly preached and taught their message. This is further 
underscored in an exchange between the prophet Samuel and the people. 

Moreover as for me, far be it from me that I should sin against the 

Lord by ceasing to pray for you; and I will instruct you in the good 

and the right way (1 Sm 12:23 NRSV). 


Samuel likens his work to that of a prayer warrior on behalf of the people and as an 


educator. To do less than this, he says, is to sin against God. 
The Sage as Religious Educator 


The third office that taught in Israel’s early history was the sage or wise men. In 
the study of wisdom as a literature and art form we find that many cultures of the ancient 


East had such classes. This is also the case for Israel. This history is not as detailed in the 
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Old Testament as is in other ancient writings. The earliest indications of a class of 
persons—sages or wise men—are found in 2 Samuel 16:15-17, 23 where one Ahithophel 
gave counsel in the form of oracles and was esteemed by both David and Absalom. 
During the reign of Solomon the wise men took on more prominence as religious 
educators. 

When one thinks of wisdom literature immediately the prominent themes of 
success and wellbeing may come to mind. More is included in biblical literature and the 
teachings of the sages. Some of the other major topics are knowledge, virtue, justice and 
family. The greatest of these subjects of wisdom—and the teachings of the sages—is 
faith (Prv 1:7). It is out of this religious education vein that we have several books of the 
Bible known as wisdom literature: Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. A number of the 
Psalms along with some of the writings of the Apocrypha are also in this teaching 
category. 

It is through these three groups—priest, prophet and sage—that the people of faith 
find the word of God. And this word has manifested itself in these teachings by faithful 
men and women. It is through and by the guilds, bands or companies of the prophets that 


this history and legacy have been past on throughout many generations. 
Other Aspects of the Prophets’ Influence 


The word that the prophets spoke was divinely inspired. The prophets also saw 
themselves as divinely inspired men. During the times of the kings the prophets appeared 
before and demanded that they [the kings] should submit to their divinely inspired words. 
Saul refused to do so and perished. David owed much to the support of the prophets 


Samuel, Nathan and Gad. We see this in 1 Samuel 16:1; 2 Samuel 7; and in Chronicles 
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29:25. David also bowed in submission when the prophet Nathan condemned him in the 
adulterous relationship with Bathsheba and the death of Uriah. 

The prophets had influence in most institutions of Israel even though they were 
often held in contempt, locked up (Jer 37), ignored (Is 6:9-13) and persecuted (1 Kgs 
19:1-2). They served judges and kings and addressed Israel in matters pertaining to 


faithfulness. The prophets were quick to criticize vain worship. 


Take away from me the noise of your songs; I will not listen to the 
melody of your harps. Let justice roll down like waters, and 
righteousness like and ever flowing stream (Am 5:23-24 NRSV). 


This is indeed a central part of religious instructions in that God does not 
delight in praise if it is against the backdrop of oppression. The prophets 
also addressed priestly failures. 
Then Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, sent to King Jeroboam of 
Israel, saying, “Amos has conspired against you in the very center 
of the house of Israel; the land is not able to bear all his words. For 
thus Amos has said, ‘Jeroboam shall die by the sword and Israel 
must go into exile away from his land.”, And Amaziah said to 
Amos, “O seer, go flee away to the land of Judah, earn your bread 
there, and prophesy there; but never again prophesy at Bethel, for 
it is the king’s sanctuary, and it is a temple of the kingdom (Am 
7:10-13, NRSV). 
Just as the Old Testament speaks of false prophets, it also speaks of priests who serve the 
king more than God. The prophetic bands were trained, as Israel was taught, that the 


people were called to covenant faithfulness through the awareness of the law (Is 58:6-9; 


Mi 6:6-8; Hos 6:6; Am 2:4; 5:21-24). 
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Mentoring as Religious Education 


Just as schools of the prophets served as places where religious instruction and 
pedagogy took place, mentoring also was a central part of training. We see this 
throughout the Old Testament in the relationships between Moses and Joshua, Eli and 
Samuel and Elijah and Elisha. The relationship between Moses and Joshua stands out 
first. And as important as the academy is for religious training, mentoring has proven to 
be invaluable. We see this in the three associations listed above. 

Bom a slave in Egypt, Joshua would become Moses’ servant, confidant and 
friend. He was a member of the tribe of Ephraim that later became the dominant tribe of 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel. It was Joshua, not Moses, who actually led the Israelites 
into the land of promise. He was not only tutored by Moses but also succeeded him in a 
position of leadership. Called by God to the mountains to receive the commandments, it 
was Joshua who was the servant of Moses (Ex 24:13-14). It was Joshua who was with 
Moses at the foothills of the mountain when he returned with the tablets bearing the 
commandments (Ex 32:17). It was Joshua along with eleven others sent out by Moses as 
spies to survey the land (Nm 13:8). When the others returned in fear and trembling at 
what they had seen, it was Joshua and Caleb who gave a favorable report. 

The Lord selected Joshua to be Moses’ successor long before 

Moses’ death (Nm 27:15-23; Dt31:14-15, 23; 34:9). Joshua was a 

military leader, a political leader, and a spiritual leader. He was 

quiet and unassuming, but he was not buffaloed by his 

responsibilities or the task that lay before him. He was a battlefield 

genius, particularly in the areas of careful planning, strategy, and 

execution. He was a capable administrator for the nation, effective 


in maintaining harmony among people and groups. He was a 
spokesman to the people for the Lord. Though he did not receive 
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the Law as Moses had, he communicated the Lord’s will and the 
Lord’s message much like Moses.”” 


Joshua would not have been the leader that he was without the trust that Moses had in 
him and the responsibilities that Moses entrusted to him. God chose Joshua to be the 
leader of the nation before Moses’ death. He was a great leader and led the nation in a 
covenant renewal (Jo 8:30-35; 24:1-28). 

Another example of leadership mentoring is seen in the relationship between Eli 
and Samuel. Born as an answer to a tearful mother’s prayer, Samuel was dedicated to the 
Lord at his birth and reared by Eli at the Shiloh sanctuary. First Samuel tells of the life of 
prophet who bears this name. We see the young boy Samuel at the Shiloh sanctuary in his 
white linen ephod prepared by his mother. There he is under the tutelage of Eli and 
ministering before the Lord. Elli was a high priest and judge ministering at Shiloh. Eli 
served for over forty years. He had two worthless sons: Hophni and Phinehas who 
profaned their office. Eli was unable to make a great influence on them as it relates to 
their character. Yet, he was a mentor and counselor to the boy Samuel. In the third 
chapter of First Samuel we find the moving story of the elderly Eli whose vision is now 
dimmed by near blindness. Late one evening a voice called out to the young Samuel in 
training. Presuming it to be Eli, Samuel responded. Eli denied calling him. Samuel went 
again and again to Eli having heard his name called. After the third time, Eli perceived 
that it was the Lord calling Samuel. He instructed him to lie down and should he hear the 
call again, respond saying: “Speak, for your servant is listening” (1 Sm 3:10). 

Samuel grew in stature and went on to receive his prophetic mission. He called 


Israel to repentance and administered justice. He led a revival at the Shiloh sanctuary. 
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Samuel would serve as a prototype of future prophets as they tangled with kings. The last 
judge, a kingmaker, priest and a prophet, Samuel had a distinct and distinguished life in 
Israel. Jeremiah regarded Samuel and Moses as the two great intercessors of Israel (Jer 
15:1). Though a failure in rearing his own sons because of their sinful acts and character, 
Eli was, nonetheless, a mentor and teacher to Samuel who made his mark on the nation of 
Israel. 

The third yoking of mentor and protégé are Elijah and Elisha. The ninth century 
prophet from Tishbe of Galilee, Elijah is considered as the “grandest and most romantic 
character that Israel ever produced.” A desert dweller that challenged kings, Elijah was 
commanded by God to anoint Elisha as his successor. This story is found in 1 Kings 
19:16-21 where we see Elijah calling Elisha and how Elisha followed and became his 
disciple. It was through this mentoring process and travel with the prophet that Elisha 
grew in stature and in the role of the prophetic witness. Succeeding Elijah, Elisha had a 
glorious ministry. Though prophet, he became prince-like in the king’s court, worked 
many miracles while recruiting and training many who would become a part of the 


company of the prophets. 


The Gospels and Religious Education 


When one reads the gospel narratives of the New Testament, one finds that they 
are full of the teachings of Jesus. Yet, there is little or nothing to suggest that there were 
schools where instructions are given and learning takes place. There are no specific 
references to buildings, faculties and curriculum. One must, however, be reminded that a 
formal school setting is not the only forum for the teaching-learning process. In Mark 


1:16-20 we see Jesus walking along the Sea of Galilee. He called out to, at two different 
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intervals, two sets of brothers bidding them to follow him and letting them know that he 
would make them fish for men. This passage serves as a primary New Testament text in 
support of bands, societies or guilds of learning. Wherein in the Old Testament we see 
references to the company of the prophets and the sons of the prophets, in the gospel 
narratives we see bands of pupils following a teacher. We see this with Jesus and his 
followers and John the Baptist and his followers. Unlike the companies of the Old 
Testament, these bands were itinerant without a central lodging place for instructions and 
communal living. 

This calling must be understood against the backdrop of who Jesus was. As one 
looks back on his entire life, one sees that he had been given many titles: the Messiah 
(Christ) Lamb of God, Savior, Master and Teacher. In the gospel narratives the word 
teacher is used several different ways. First, it is used as a form of address for Jesus. In 
all four of the gospels Jesus is addressed as didaskalos, which is translated in the 
Hebrew/Aramaic as rabbi (my great one). In one setting Jesus said to his disciples, “But 
you are not to be called rabbi, for you have one teacher, and you are all students” (Mt 
23:8 NRSV). Second, teacher is used as Jesus’ self-designation. In Luke 7:40 as well as 
other references we see Jesus being addressed by the disciples and others as teacher. 
Third, teacher is used as a Christological title of exaltation. The word used for this in the 


Greek is kyrie. This usage is more prevalent in the epistles and Acts than in the gospels.”! 
The Mobile (Itinerant) Institute of Jesus and the Disciples 


Jesus’ call of the first disciples has some similarities and differences from the 


prophets of the Old Testament. One similarity is that of Elijah calling Elisha to follow 
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him. Elijah, however, made no claims of being the Messiah. Wherein the company of the 
prophets were located in cities—especially where the shrines were—and lived a 
communal life while studying from and following the prophet, Jesus had an itinerant way 
of going about discipling (teaching) his followers. Referred to in the gospel at times as 
Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus’ primary base of operation was in Capernaum, a seaside village 
on the lake of Galilee. It is believed that Peter’s home served as a base of operation. 
Among the first called to follow Jesus were two sets of brothers. These men were 
members of families and had hired workers. Following Jesus brought upon them an 
abrupt change of life. 

Jesus went about the towns and villages teaching about God. He taught what God 
was like, what was expected from followers and what followers could expect from God. 
His teachings taught absolute obedience to God and came under the rubric of the 
kingdom of God. Rendered in the Greek the basilea tou theo, the kingdom of God speaks 
of God’s rule and sovereignty. Jesus made this the central theme of his preaching. He 
began his ministry by this announcement: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God 
has come near; repent, and believe in the good news” (Mk 1:15). More than a hundred 
references of kingdom appear in the gospel—many of them in parables. Jesus’ message 
of the kingdom of God did not mean a rule over a geographical area, a political entity or a 
group of people; rather, it meant that the people were to be ruled in their hearts by God’s 
word. 

After calling these first disciples the first thing that he did was to enter into a 
synagogue and teach. From that point he engaged in healing several persons. When the 


second chapter of Mark is open, Jesus finds himself in Capernaum in a home in the midst 
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of a crowd speaking the word (Mk 2:1-2). From this point onward Jesus traveled first 
throughout the towns and villages that darted the shores of the Sea of Galilee and taught 
while his disciples followed him. Jesus taught in homes, wide-open spaces, from a boat 
on the shoreline and even in the synagogue. 

The primary instrument of Jesus’ teachings was through the medium of parables. 
The synoptic gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke record parables. John’s gospel has 
stories, however, that seems parabolic in nature but not considered a parable in its 
narrowest definition. Parables were “the teaching method Jesus chose most frequently to 
explain the kingdom of God and to show the character of God.”” “A parable is an 
extended metaphor (an implied comparison) referring to a fictional event or events 
narrated in past time to express a moral or spiritual truth.””> One cannot say how many 
parables are in the gospel since scholars do not agree on the categories of parables. There 
are though at least forty parables in the gospel narratives. 

In the teachings of Jesus we see an inseparable connection between the kingdom 
of God and parables. Jesus begins most of his parables with the phrase “the kingdom of 
God is like...” The primary focus of the parables is the coming of the kingdom of God 
and the resulting discipleship that is required.”* On other occasions we see Jesus involved 
in intimate conversation about matters relating to the kingdom. Some of his methods of 
teachings involve asking his disciples questions. In the sixteenth chapter of Matthew we 
see a moving scene where Jesus is in retreat with his disciples. In the region of Caesera 


Philippi, Jesus asked his disciples a probing question: “Who do men say that I am?” 
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Here Peter responds, “Thou art the Christ.” Though moving and provocative as this 
revelation is, it is all the more intimate against the backdrop of the teacher, Jesus, 
engaging his students, the disciples, in matters not only pertaining to his identity but also 
engagement with those who were his prized pupils to whom he is entrusting the message 
of salvation. 


Theological Foundation for the Ministry Focus 


The Covenant and Covenant Theology 

God’s outreach to a people, who would someday be called Israel, unfolds first and 
foremost in the establishment of a covenant. Initiating covenants would become a major 
theme of the Bible. The first covenant established was with Noah (Gn 9:9-17). This was 
an oath not to repeat the flood. The next covenant established was with Abraham (Gn 
15:18; 17:2). Wherein the covenant with Noah was based on righteousness, the covenant 
with Abraham was built on faith. These persons were open to God’s actions and were 
guided by God. In both cases at the center of the covenants were divine promises from 
God. With Abraham this covenant led to acts (rites) of sacrifice and initiation 
(circumcision). 

Redemption from Egyptian slavery found its climax in God’s covenant with Israel 
(Ex 19: 1-5). Just as God had made promises in previous covenants, it was the people 
who now were to make an oath: “to obey my [God's voice] indeed, and keep my 
covenant.” Long before the advent and ministry of the prophets—notwithstanding that 
Moses is considered a prophet the redeemed enslaved people were to operate under a 
covenant law wherein they had specific responsibilities. Within the covenant was the fact 


that Israel was to make covenants with no other gods (Ex 23:32) and they were to keep 
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the Sabbath holy as a day of rest reflecting on God’s practice in creation (Ex 31:16). So 
before the people of faith heard from the prophets pertaining to the word of God, they 
had at the center of their faith the covenant and the law. 

Everyone that preaches the gospel of Jesus Christ must be immersed in the 
knowledge and understanding of covenant, for it is at the center of our faith. Another 
term for testament, by which the Holy Bible is divided, is covenant: the Old and New. 
The Hebrew stem from which the word covenant comes has a common meaning fetter. 
This root word also has the meaning to bind. So the general meaning of the word 
covenant in the theological language of faith is that of binding. Hence, God has made a 
pledge to Israel to be its God and calls on the people to respond with fidelity. How can 
faith be shared without this understanding? How can people who aspire for ordained 
ministry, the future company of the prophets be equipped to share God’s word without 
this understanding and pledge themselves? 

In the long time span covered by ancient history there is a great 

variety of forms and situations in which covenants appear, and 

much is yet to be learned of the history of covenants. It is 

nevertheless true the covenants were an exceedingly important 

means for the regulation of behavior, so that some measure of trust 

and predictability could be introduced into social and political 

life.” 

This is so today as much as it was in the first days of Israel as a nation. Keeping covenant 
is a mutual agreement. God proposes and the people give assent. This assent is ratified in 
sacrificial worship (Lev 2:13). Salt is added to the offering, which symbolizes an 


everlasting effect of the agreement. The bread of the altar also symbolized Israel’s 


everlasting covenant (Lev 24:8). Israel celebrated the covenant with ceremonies as well. 
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You stand assembled today, all of you, before the Lord your 
God—the leaders of your tribes, your elders, and your officials, all 
the men of Israel, your children, your women, and to aliens who 
are in your camp, both those who cut your wood and those who 
draw your water—to enter into the covenant of the Lord your God, 
sworn by and oath, which the Lord your God is making with you 
today; in order that he may establish you today as his people, and 
that he may be your God, as he promised you and as he swore to 
your ancestors, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. Iam making 
this covenant, sworn by an oath, not only with you who stand here 
with us today before the Lord our God, but also with those 

who are not here with us today (Dt 29:10-15 NRSV). 


Keeping covenant was at the heart of Israel’s faith. 

The covenant relationship with God can be summed up in the promise, “I will be 
your God, and you shall be my people” (Ex 6:7). In the covenant God promises 
protection and more. One of the most memorable and quoted passages of the Old 
Testament that deals with covenant blessings reads: 

If my people, who are called by my name, shall humble 

themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and turn from their 


wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their 
sin, and will heal their land (2 Chr 7:14 KJV). 


Torah and the Law 


If the covenant served as the framework for the relationship between God and 
Israel, the Torah (and law) would serve as the basis for this relationship. Toh’ruh, the 
Hebrew word normally translated law, eventually became the title for the Pentateuch, the 
first five books of the Old Testament. The words torah and law are sometimes used 
interchangeably in discussions about the life of faith. 

Law has as its object the maintenance of life in community. Two 

aspects of law will inevitably be found in a community in which a 

legal tradition of complex character has developed: (a) the policies 


or general statements which provide the legal understandings of 
how life in community is to be maintained; and (b) the procedures 
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by which these policies are to be put into effect and applied in 

specific instances. The most common designations for law are 

commandment (Gn 26:5), word (Ex 34:28), along with the terms 

decree, precepts, (Am 2:4), judgment, ordinance and custom (Ex 

Pag 
It must be understood that Israelite law is covenant law. The law, therefore, rests upon an 
understanding of the meaning of Israel’s life in community against the backdrop of God’s 
saving activity. This was summarized in the Shema, transliterated to the Hebrew meaning 
hear. Deuteronomy 6:4-9 served as the basis unit of the Shema, the bedrock of Jewish 
law. The Shema became for the people of God a confession of faith by which they 
acknowledged the one true God. When Jesus was asked about the greatest 
commandment, he answered by quoting the Shema (Mk 12:29). 

The one who would speak prophetically in the days of Moses down through the 
time of the judges and prophets had at its core the covenant relations and law of Israel. 
Some of the laws dealt with matters pertaining to property laws, bodily injury and the 
like. Other laws had more of a horizontal understanding in how a member of the covenant 
community should behave and treat not only a fellow member but also the stranger. With 
the Ten Commandments serving as its centerpiece, it is followed by a body of laws 
designated the Covenant Code or the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20:22-23:33). A partial 
outline reads: 

I. Historical-theological prologue, 20:22 (the counterpart to Ex 20:2) 
Il. Laws on true Yahweh worship, 20:23-26 
III. Laws dealing with persons, 21:1-32 
IV. Slavery, vss. 1-11 
V. Bodily injury, vs. 12-32 
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A. Property laws 
B. Epilogue containing warnings and promises, 23:20-337" 

These laws served as the basis for understanding the life of faith for Israel and 
were the basis of some of the revelations that the prophets received during the time of the 
establishment of the confederation of the tribes into a nation and during the united and 
divided kingdom. Sadly, Israel constantly broke the laws and ignored the covenant. Even 
though the covenant was accompanied by warnings that included curses and later exile, 
God still remained gracious to a remnant of Israel. This law and covenant coupled with a 
faithful witness was handed down from generation to generation-in homes, at shrines and 
in places where people assembled. It was through the revelation of God to and through 
those preaching giants known as prophets, and later through the company of the prophets, 
that God’s word continued to be proclaimed. Dr. Gardner Taylor, considered by many to 
be the dean of Black preachers, penned a book entitled How Shall They Preach. I will 
refer to this book later in the section on Historical Foundations. Suffice it to say for now, 
equally important is the subject: What shall they preach? The company of the prophets, 
as astute as they must be in the gospel narratives of Jesus’ life, the unfolding Acts of the 
Apostles and the record of the epistles, must also be steeped in the understanding of 
Moses, the Exodus, the Law and the lives and body of work of the prophets. For this too 


serves as a basic unit of the content of the Christian message. 
Theology of the Prophets 


Abraham Heschel refers to the prophets as the mouthpiece of God. Much of their 


revelations dealt with matters pertaining to violation of God’s word. Though they did not 


*! mterpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 3, 92. 
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refer much to the terms covenant and law, they did speak passionately about Israel 
violating God’s word. The prophets’ thunderous proclamation each has behind it a 
theology. In his book The Hebrew Prophet, James D. Newsome, Jr. has a unit entitled 
“The Enduring Value of the Prophet’s Work.” As stated much earlier, the proclamations 
of the prophets were not proclamations of moral precepts for daily living for the people 
of the covenant. Rather, they spoke to situations and conditions specific to that day and 
time. Nonetheless, God’s word is timeless. If idolatry of that day was against God’s 
commandment, so is it today. If oppressing the poor was against God’s will of that day, 
so is it today. If being unkind to foreigners and strangers were against God’s will of that 
day, so is it today. Human nature today is as it was three thousand years ago with the 
inclination to steal, lie, cheat and oppress others. Newsome contends that the theology of 
a prophet lies not only in the life and message of the prophet himself but also the 
contributions to the living tradition of that prophet in addition to preserving his words and 


the continued message in his name.”® 


Features of Prophetic Theology 


It is quite difficult to summarize the work of the prophets in a neat outline. These 
persons lived at different times and in different settings. Their temperaments were quite 
different. Hosea was forlorn in love. Isaiah was an aristocrat. Amos was a herdsman. 
Jeremiah’s life was one of sorrow. Ezekiel’s revelations were quite colorful. These 
elements were quite distinctive; however, there are other things that can be categorized. 


Newsome points our several distinct aspects of prophetic theology. 


8Niewsome, 51. 
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1. The prophets were consumed with the conviction that there is 
only one ultimate reality in human life: Yahweh, the God of 
Israel and all humankind. 


2. Yahweh’s love and judgment are expressions of the same 
fundamental nature of God. 


3. The threat of judgment was almost always linked to a call for 
repentance. 


4. Not even the destructive power of human sin is able ultimately 
to frustrate Yahweh’s love for Israel and for all humankind. 
5. Another element in the prophet declaration of redemption is 


that the people of faith share their knowledge of Yahweh’s love 
with those who do not know about it.”” 


Types and Functions of Prophetic Guilds 


Tertullian, the ancient church father, raised the question: “What does Athens have 
to do with Jerusalem? What does the city of reason have to do with the city of faith?” In 
a similar vein, “What do the guilds of prophets have to do with institutes of theological 
training?” We are indebted to these guilds in that they helped lay the framework of the 
first religious learning societies. 

It should be noted that for a period of time in Old Testament history, group 
prophecy was the norm and individual prophets who worked alone was the exception.*” 
These guilds nourished and sustained the prophets. 1 Kings 4:38-41 points out how the 
company (guilds) of prophets would sit before their leader (in this case Elisha) and follow 
his instructions. Though these bands lived a communal life, many were free to come and 
go and some lived in their own houses and had secular livelihood (1 Kgs 13:11). Some of 


these guilds had distinctive clothing or marks identifying themselves. It should be noted 


2°Nlewsome, 207-212. 
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that there were two important types of prophetic guilds: the cult prophets and the court 
prophets. These schools of the prophets were also attached to one of the various shrines. 
Their work included sharing oracles of God, serving in some priestly capacity of 
offerings and sacrifices and receiving the people’s petitions to God. 

As for these guilds being associated with prominent prophets, they were also 
associated with specific shrines. Samuel and his prophetic guild were closely attached to 
a sanctuary first at Shiloh and later at Mizpeh and Naioth. Elijah was associated with the 
shrine at Mt. Carmel (1 Kgs 18). Elisha continued this association. When Solomon’s 
Temple was completed and worship became central at the temple in Jerusalem, a 
prophetic guild was established there. All of this is instructive to us beyond history. 

Consider today’s theological schools throughout the country. (Specifics about the 
history and roles of these schools will be explored in the next unit on Historical 
Foundations). Each school has a core faculty that is complemented by an adjunct faculty. 
Many of the adjunct faculty members are pastors serving churches in the immediate area. 
Think of them as local shrines. As was the case when the first theological school was 
launched in this country, there is value to the significance of preachers/pastors serving as 
the first faculty members for theological schools in that they wed the best of both 
academic scholarship and the practice of ministry. In many of these areas preachers teach 
courses in preaching, worship, church history, Christian education and other disciplines. 
In addition to serving as adjunct faculty members, many of the churches where the 
preachers serve have internship and field education programs in place where students can 
have one foot in the seminary and one foot in the church in the practice of ministry at the 


same time. Some of these schools have field education programs as a part of their course 
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requirements while others do not. Either way, invaluable opportunities are offered to 
ministerial candidates/students in their pursuit of training and the credentialing process. 
In addition to this, many pastors, some of them yoked in the work of associations, 
host schools, forums and institutes for lay persons yearning for a deeper immersion in 
theological education. These events provide learning opportunities for lay pastors and for 
many bi-vocational pastors who have little or no theological education. Other forums are 
offered as continuing education for pastors that are already serving to better equip them 
for service, to refresh them in their journey and to yoke them to a larger community of 
faith. All of this, in some sort of way, lends itself to binding men and women of the cloth 


into community (loosely constructed guilds) for accountability and effectiveness. 


Jesus and the First Institute 


Any detailed discussion of the life of Jesus reminds the reader and hearer that 
Jesus was a Jew. As a child he was taught the Hebrew scripture—the Christian Old 
Testament. So this narrative of God’s outreach to Israel as recorded in history was 
operative in Jesus’ thinking and later his witness. Surely he was mindful of the Psalm 
“Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to my path” (Ps 119). Later in his teaching he 
once said, “Think not that I have come to abolish the law and the prophets; I have not 
come to abolish them but to fulfill them” (Mt 5:17). 

One of the more striking stories of Jesus as teacher appears in Luke 4:16-21. 
Here we see Jesus standing in the synagogue as a teacher would before his class. He 
asked for the scroll of Isaiah, unrolled it to the place he desired, read it, rolled it back up, 
handed it back to the attendant, expounded ever so briefly on it and sat down. Imagine 


how profound all of this was. Further, it was the custom of the Jewish people to gather in 
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their meetings on their Sabbaths to hear the reading of the Law and the Prophets. Note 
“the utterances of the prophets which are read every Sabbath” (Acts 13:27).*! The Jews 
had in their sacred writings three groups: the Law, Prophets and Writings. Definitions 
were given earlier for the Law and the Prophets. The Writings covered mainly Psalms, 
Proverbs and other books. Hence, Jesus was a Jew steeped in the Hebrew tradition and 
was quite familiar with the sacred writings of the faith. Most of the references that Jesus 
made to the Old Testament came from Deuteronomy, Isaiah and Psalms. 

Immersed in the faith Jesus launched his public ministry: “Follow me and I will 
make you to become fishers of men.” How instructive is all of this to the reader. Jesus 
does not say, ‘I will make you fishers of men.’ Rather, he says, “I will make you to 
become fishers of men.” So he moved out preaching the kingdom of God with his 
disciples in tow. Though it consumed practically all of his preaching, the kingdom of God 
cannot be easily and narrowly defined. For sure, it is the reign of God. There are, 
however, different designations as the kingdom is to come yet it is at hand. Beyond that 
of kingly rule, the idea necessarily implies the further idea of a realm or community in 
which the rule is exercised. The thought of such a community appears in much of Jesus’ 
teaching about the kingdom.” 

In much of Jesus' preaching and teaching about the kingdom of God, he would 
speak about life in this (kingdom) community and all that it entails. In the kingdom of 
God, there is life itself, entry, growth, preparedness, harvest and consummation. Of all of 


the gospel narratives, Matthew stands out the most in arranging material related to the 


James P Berkley, Knowing the Old Testament (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1954), 11. 
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teachings of Jesus. "Matthew has arranged his disciple material to accentuate Jesus as the 
effective teacher of his disciples. Each of the major discourses is primarily directed to the 
disciples (5:1; 10:1; 13:10, 36; 18:1; 23:1; 24:1-3), and teaching segments are often 
transformed into explicit discipleship-teaching periscope by including the term 
‘disciple. 

The particulars of Jesus’ ministry, beyond his teaching, preaching and healing, 
deal with the call, instructions and sending out of his disciples to make more of what he 
has made them to be. The gospel narratives paint these disciples as persons who at times 
understood what Jesus was teaching while at other times they did not. They fought 
among themselves, sought the post of honor and on a few occasions questioned or 
challenged Jesus. Yet, Jesus loved them and instructed them. M. J. Wilkins contends that 
Matthew’s Gospel is, in part, a manual for discipleship. Matthew exalts Jesus as the 
supreme Lord and teacher of the historical disciples and the post-resurrection community. 
Matthew’s gospel can be looked upon in the following outline: 


(i) The major discourses are directed at least in part to the 
disciples 


(ii) Most of the sayings directed to the disciples are in fact teaching 
on discipleship 


(iit) The disciples are portrayed in a positive yet realistic light 


(iv) The disciples are called, trained and commissioned to carry 
out their mandate 


The goal of the believer’s life of faith is made clear, and the disciple is outfitted to make 


beet 4 
more disciples.° 
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Jesus called persons to follow him, and many became his disciples. Moreover, 
some were numbered among what we call the Twelve, the first disciples who joined him 
in his itinerant ministry in Galilee and Judea. These persons, though flawed, went forth 
and carried the gospel (teachings of Jesus) to different parts of the Mediterranean basin. 
By faith, they moved from disciples to apostles—those sent forth. Against this backdrop, 
what consciousness do God’s word, work and witness have on the lives of those who 
have acknowledged their call as ministers and have been credentialed and set aside to 
serve? What level of commitment to learn do these persons have? What level of 
commitment to teach and shepherd those who aspire do those in ecclesiastical authority 
have? Is there a collective consciousness that a call to serve is a call to preparation? Yes, 
the prophetic bands and guilds have much to teach us today. For some, these practices 
might seem ancient and antiquated, but in reality, they serve as a model of being in 
community to study, learn and grow together. This is why institutes for clergy training 
are important. One may legitimately and passionately debate the merits of who organizes 
such an institute, who teaches and who determines the content of the curriculum. Beyond 
this debate is the fact that throughout the Holy Writ and the annals of the first writings of 
the New Testament Church, religious instructions for those who teach and lead was a 


non-negotiable reality. 
The Ministry of the Apostles 


The English word we know as apostle is taken from the Greek term apostolos, 
which means messenger, envoy or ambassador. We understand the apostles as those first, 
the Twelve, disciples who followed Jesus who were later commissioned and sent out into 


the world. Apostles were those who were initially sent forth on behalf of Jesus to spread 
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his teachings as they were instructed in Matthew 28:16-20. In the Acts of the Apostles we 
see that Saul of Tarsus, a prominent Jew with intense understanding of the law, went 
through a religious experience and became a follower of Christ. Paul later considered 
himself not only a disciple of Christ but also an apostle of Christ. Though there is no 
record of him having seen, let alone known, Jesus, Paul claimed that his apostleship did 
not come by man. Rather, he said that he had seen the risen Lord and received from him a 
direct commission to preach the gospel (Rom 1:1; 1 Cor 9:1-2; 15:9). After the first 
Easter the term apostle was expanded to a wider circle of persons; however, many 
scholars believe that after the death of the Twelve and Paul that there were no more 
apostles in the New Testament Church. The expressions apostolic succession and church 
father would be used widely to express thoughts about the leadership of the early church. 

The content of the apostles’ teaching is central to understanding the unfolding 
drama of the New Testament Church. It also provides the basis of the Christian message. 
Paul was such a figure in the early church that the author of Acts devotes over half of the 
book about his ministry. What we know about Paul says much to us about the role of 
education and human experience as essential for preaching and leadership. It has been 
said that a call to ministry is a call to preparation. Paul, once a persecutor of the church, 
has now been called to serve. Later, in his letter to the churches in the area of Galatia, 
Paul talked about his experiences. 

But when God, who had set me apart before I was born and called 

me through his grace, was pleased to reveal his Son to me, so that I 

might proclaim him among the Gentiles, I did not confer with any 

human being, nor did I go up to Jerusalem to those who were 

already apostles before me, but I went away at once into Arabia, 

and afterwards I returned to Damascus. Then after three years I did 


go up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas and stayed with him fifteen days 
(Gal 1:15-18, NRSV). 
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Scholars are not in agreement as to why Paul withdrew himself for a period of time after 
this. Some believe that perhaps he spent time in study with someone in Arabia while 
others believe that he went there for a time of study, prayer and revelation from the 
resurrected Lord. Either way you look at it, it is significant that the one who proclaims 
the gospel of Jesus should have spent time in study and prayer. 

Paul was highly educated and familiar not only with Jewish law and history but 
also Greek philosophy and literature. He studied under Gamaliel, a highly esteemed 
Pharisee and member of the Sanhedrin council (Acts 22:3). His understanding of Greek 
was quite helpful in his writings (epistles). The book of Acts records three of his sermons 
(Acts 13:16-41; 17:22-31). All of these experiences wedded with the direction and 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit led Paul in his missionary outreach of spreading the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Paul understood that this gospel message was no mere oral recitation or 
written letter; rather, it embodied itself in actions. Numbered among the ways that the 
gospel manifested itself in Paul’s life was establishing churches, training elders, 
collecting offerings, mentoring protégés and establishing relationship with colleagues 
where he travelled. 

So what does all of this have to do with an institute of clergy training and life’s 
experiences? The two can go hand-in-hand. Moses, the lawgiver, had a dual training. He 
was reared in the Abrahamic tradition as well as the culture of Egyptian royalty. While in 
exile in Horeb’s desert, he became aware of life in the desert and survival techniques and 
routes to travel. So when God called him from the burning bush and sent him back to 
Egypt, he was more prepared than he knew. When the Israelites were in the wilderness, 


Moses knew how life was different in the wilderness and techniques for living. Beyond 
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this he had the promise of God for protection. Consider David as well. When Samuel 
called on David’s father, Jesse, inquiring as to which one of his sons would be the next 
king of Israel, Jesse did not invite the young David to the meeting. Yet, he was the one 
chosen by God through Samuel to lead the nation. Think of all of the days that David had 
spent in the desert watching his father's sheep. To spend the time away and to protect the 
sheep, he became proficient with the slingshot. Little did he know that this ability and 
specialty would be invaluable for him in that he would slay the Philistine giant Goliath 
one day. As important as education is, life’s experience can also be very important. When 
the two of them are wedded together, we see how persons have achieved great things and 


made their mark in ministry with the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
The Ministry of Mentoring and Co-Laborers 


In the Old Testament we saw how Moses mentored Joshua, Elijah mentored 
Elisha and Eli mentored Samuel. In the New Testament we see some special relationships 
in ministry outreach. Numbered among those whom Paul mentored was Timothy. A 
native of Lystra, Timothy was converted on Paul’s first missionary journey 
(Acts 14:5-23). A disciple of Paul, Timothy was sent on many missions by Paul. He felt 
that no one had more compassion and commitment than Timothy and thought of him as 
his son in the ministry. Timothy’s life and ministry was the richer because of the special 
care and attention given to him by Paul. Titus was another early companion and associate 
of Paul. Paul referred to him as “my true son in our common faith,” (Ti 1:4 NIV). Titus 
was involved in Paul’s missionary journeys and was entrusted with delivering Paul’s 
letters and correcting problems in the church. Again, Paul’s influence on Titus’ life was 


great. As important as theological education, institutes and learning may be, mentoring is 
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equally important. There are some things that schools cannot teach. Many times an older, 
trusted advisor might be very helpful to younger persons in ministry. 

In addition to the mentor-protégé relationship, there is also the co-laborer model. 
In his many letters Paul referred to many persons as co-workers or fellow laborers. We 
see this in the salutation of Paul in Romans 16. Here Paul not only sends greetings but 
also acknowledges many individuals who are involved in ministry. Numbered among 
them are Aquila and Priscilla. This married couple shared Paul’s profession as 
tentmakers. They had a church in their house and allowed Paul to stay with them for a 
period of time. They were devoted Christians who worked with Paul in Corinth and 
accompanied him to Ephesus. They were also instrumental in tutoring Apollos in matters 
of the Holy Spirit. In addition to this couple Paul had partnerships with Barnabas, Silas, 
John Mark and others. Though there were disagreements at times and schisms, the 
ministry of each of these persons was enriched by their partnership in ministry. 

Today many ministers have enriched their lives by being in ministry with others. 
Some of these relationships take place in organized covenant groups that meet together 
with regularity with some loose schedule and agenda. For others, the partnership is less 
formal and may be akin to a coffee shop gathering. Either way, individuals challenge, 
encourage, counsel, teach and befriend one another in this gospel enterprise of 


preaching/teaching the gospel of Jesus Christ and leading the church. 


Historical Foundation for Ministry Focus 


The two earlier sections, Biblical Foundations and Historical Foundations, both 
served as the springboard to a conversation about what unfolded in history as it relates to 


religious education and schools (guilds, company of the prophets and sons of the 
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prophets). These earlier discourses served as the groundwork of how people of faith 
before, during and immediately after the ministry of Jesus engaged in such instructions. 
How then has religious instructions unfolded in the two thousand years since will be the 
focus of this unit. 

Unlike some other cultures of their day, Jews during the ministry of Jesus and 
after his death did not have many schools. There were no formal institutions where 
science, math, philosophy, literature, medicine or carpentry was taught. People developed 
in these professions primarily through apprenticeship. The basic mode of transmission of 
religious values was through the family where the parents taught the child the Torah as 
well as how to read. The next unit of learning came through the synagogue, which dates 
from the time of the Babylonian Exile. The synagogue was a place of worship, a 
community center for Jewish concerns, but above all a place of study. Remember the 
earlier sharing about Jesus reading from the prophet Isaiah in a synagogue and 
expounding (Lk 4:16-21). The synagogue had replaced the Temple in Jewish life even 


before its fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 


First Schools 


One learns from the study of ancient cultures of the east that there were schools 
and great teachers. In Acts 19:9 one sees that after Paul withdrew from the synagogue in 
Ephesus, he taught for two years in the lecture hall of Tyrannus. Scholars are not in 
agreement as to who Tyrannus was. Some have guessed that he was a Jew; others 
disagree. There is a measure of consensus, however, in the understanding that rooms and 


halls throughout the land served as learning centers (schools) where noted teachers met 
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with students and others sharing great truths. Some believe that during this period at the 
hall of Tyrannus Paul taught from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. daily. 

The first Disciples of Christ launched their mission teaching in synagogues. In 
reading Acts we see how they were persecuted for this. Saul of Tarsus, who once 
participated in putting down the movement of these apostles who preached that Jesus was 
the Messiah, was converted and became an apostle himself. In a scene of life imitating 
art, he later faced the ostracism and persecution that he not only once participated in but 
helped direct. In later years, the followers of Jesus would be pushed from the synagogues 
and established their own places of worship and study. 

The summary of the first apostles’ teaching (and Paul) has been put forth in a 
term known today as the kerygma. A transliteration from the Greek word that means 
either proclamation or preaching, kerygma is defined as the content of truths and beliefs 
that enumerated certain events in the life of Jesus and proclaimed by the apostles. This 
kerygmatic message about the death and resurrection is at the heart of the early 
preaching.” Paul further underscores the four basic themes of the gospel: Christ’s death, 
burial, resurrection and appearances. From this model the proclamation of the gospel 
would spread throughout the Mediterranean basin to the three continents that joined 
together at the beachhead of Palestine and later to the world. The understanding that 
Jesus was the Messiah whose coming the prophets spoke of and that in his ministry, life, 
death and resurrection God had weaved a tapestry of redemption for the salvation of the 
(world) for those who believed was at the center of the earliest preaching. From this point 
the gospel moved to different parts of the world and would later become institutionalized 
in the Roman Empire. 


*Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 2, 444. 
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With the development of church hierarchy, assignments of bishops and making of 
deacons and elders, the New Testament Church took on some formality. The early church 
faced many obstacles that required more definitive moves toward structured religious 


training among the clergy. 


The growing self-consciousness of a Church locked in debate with 
pagans and Jews on the one hand, and heretical schools of Gnostics 
on the other, undoubtedly called for systematic and concentrated 
mental discipline on the part of those who would undertake 
leadership. At the same time, the crystallizing and elaboration of 
Christian doctrine and the recognition of the canon of Christian 
Scripture required training in authoritative interpretation. As a 
result, there was a marked tendency, especially in the East where 
enquiry and debate tended to be more thoroughgoing than in the 
West, for the teaching function of the bishop to be in part 
delegated to one or more instructors who would be able to 
specialize in the tasks not only of preparing and teaching a 
Christian apologetic to enquirers and new believers but also of 
giving potential Christian leaders a thorough grounding in 
learning, both non-Christian and Christian.*° 


So one can see as early as the second century the need and intentional efforts to put in 
place schools, some ever so small, to train ministers. 

As the church grew and spread throughout the land, hierarchy, structure and 
institutions sprung up under the Roman orthodoxy after Constantine embraced 
Christianity. This turning point in the Christian Church saw basilicas built, called church 
councils (the Council of Nicea), and establishment of orthodoxy. Schools for ministers 


would soon follow. 


**Harold H. Rowdon, “Theological Education in Historical Perspective,” Vox Evangelica 7 (1971): 
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Theological Training and the Middle Ages 


As the church grew and spread much of religious training became centered in the 
monastic life. Monasteries sprung up in different countries. Christian instruction and 
training found refuge in the seclusion and relatively safety of the monasteries. 

From Ireland and England, monastic life and training was 

established in numerous centres on the continent, notably Fulda. 

That monastic communities were a source of ministerial training is 

further shown by an early sixth century council, that of Faison 

(529) which advised every monastic priest to take a child under his 


care, teach him the Psalter, liturgical rites and Christian morals — 
‘in short’, comments Lagarde, ‘to put him in the way to succeed 


him’.*’ 

Here we see that schools for religious instructions were often housed in monasteries. In 
addition to these teaching centers other schools came about in different ways. In many 
parts of Europe a person sent to evangelize would establish a foothold and later establish 
schools. Charlemagne’s School of the Palace, headed from 782-796 by the Northumbrian 
scholar Alcuin, became a kind of academy. Also, in 789 the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle 
urged: “Let schools be built to teach children to read. In all the monasteries and in all the 
Episcopal churches, psalms, hymns, singing, arithmetic and grammar shall be taught”. 
Emphasis was being placed on institutions for priests/ministers and learning centers for 


children. So the early emphasis of building schools came primarily from churches. This 


continued to the time of the Reformation and beyond. 


Ibid.,77. 
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The Reformation Period 


Though most scholars point to the Reformation as coming about primarily 
because of Papal abuses and dogmatic practices, it cannot be overlooked that a central 
part of this Reformation was against the backdrop of a renaissance of learning. In 
addition to challenging false documents that buttressed papal claims, scriptures were 
being studied in their original languages. 

Melanchthon at Wittenberg, as well as Calvin at Geneva and the 

numerous centres of training set up in the Netherlands, Scotland, 

and later North America, under the direct or indirect inspiration of 

Geneva, gave ministerial training a firm basis in exegesis of the 

Scriptures in the original language.*” 

In addition to this, instruments were being developed to set standards of clerical 
competence by setting up companies of preachers under the guidance of one or more 
learned moderators to expound a compilation of theology or to deal with practical and 
pastoral questions in the same way. “° 

In addition to the Papacy in Rome with its colleges throughout several continents, 
Great Britain, Germany and France would be at the forefront of education in general and 
theological education in particular from the period of the Reformation to the twentieth 
century. The work of the colleges was expanding, as was that of seminaries. There was, 
however, recognition that seminaries (and awarding degrees) alone was insufficient for 
training ministers. Many bishops began to gather around them ministerial students for 
personal training. Some of this had a formal church sanction while some of this did not. 
This proved to be some benchmarks for future generations as it relates to giving training 


and oversight to ministerial candidates, especially those who did not have much, if any, 
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what we consider secondary education, college or seminary training. In one sense this can 
be looked upon as the beginning of the first institutes of clergy training outside of a 


formal college setting. 
America: The First Churches, Pastors and Training 


As the first settlers arrived in this land and began colonizing it, people of faith 
soon erected places for worship and schools—sometimes in the same building. The 
religious traditions that would soon have the largest adherents were the Anglicans, 
Baptists, Congregationalists and soon the Methodists. History teaches that one of the 
reasons that many people came to this so-called New World was for religious freedom. 
As life unfolded on the northeastern seaboard, communal dwellings would soon become 
colonies and then towns with many of the institutions and amenities that the settlers had 
in Europe (the Old World). It would be no surprise then to note that many of the 
dwellings would take on the names of dwellings of their native land, and many of the 
institutions that were established would resemble those of Europe. So life in America 
would have many firsts: cities, schools, colleges, seminaries and hospitals. 

In an article written by April Shenandoah one reads, “Of the first colleges started 
in America, 106 of 108 were started by churches (denominations) or religious persons.” 
Harvard College, the first seminary prototype, was founded in North America in 1636. 
Though it was founded as a college and not a seminary, its primary purpose was to 


educate clergy. Its structure followed the model built on the Reformation pattern. The 


“' April Shanandoah, “History of America’s Education Part 3: Universities, Textbooks and Our 
Founders,” The Sierra Times, April 4, 2002. 
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goal was to produce pastor-theologian or a learned clergy.” “Once Harvard and Yale 
were established, students gained enough theology to serve as public leaders, but 
technical study of theology and preparation for the ministry were left for years after 
graduation. Ministers had to pick up their theological education by apprenticing 
themselves to an experienced pastor.””’ From these beginnings schools and Bible 
colleges would soon spread throughout the land even touching the lives of the 
descendants of the first African slaves in America. Little by little blacks would enter the 
ranks of preachers, but only a few of them would be afforded any college or seminary 
training. Gradually a few persons would be privileged to study. Though not widely 
recorded some of their history can be found in journals and articles. These persons were 
first in the Anglican and Baptist traditions. In later years, some of them would become a 


part of the Wesleyan tradition known today as Methodist. 
History of Early Methodism in England and America 


Out of the Anglican tradition of England came a fledgling movement known as 
the Methodist. A third-generation priest in the Anglican Church, John Wesley was a 
pious man of faith who had a zeal for holiness. Along with others he thought that the 
Anglican Church was too neglectful of matters pertaining to spiritual disciplines and 
piety. Along with his brother and associates, they set out to organize themselves into a 
small group that prayed and studied together while holding one another accountable. This 
sentiment caught on with others to the dismay of the Anglican hierarchy. Wesley and his 


“SE. Morrison, “The Founding of Harvard College," (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1935), 45. http://www.celebrateboston.com/cambridge/harvard-college-founded.htm (accessed 
March 23, 2011). 


“Bruce Shelly, “The Seminaries’ Identity Crisis,” Christianity Today, (May 17, 1993): 43, 
http://www.cwgministries.org.../Histories-of-Seminaries-and-Accreditation/(accessed July 23, 2012). 
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associates were ostracized and pushed to the fringe of the Anglican Church. As their 
renewal movement flourished, Wesley found himself no longer in good standing within 
his own faith community. 

The dye had been set and uncertainties abound for Wesley and his followers. It 
was not Wesley’s intent to form a new denomination or to break away from Anglicanism. 
Seeing no way to proceed in the Anglican Church, Wesley reluctantly acquiesces and a 
group of societies and classes were organized and eventually became the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Ironically, this group took the name that had been given to them 
derisively: Methodist. They were called Methodist because they were criticized for being 
so methodical in the way that they went about their activities of studying, worshiping and 
serving. When settlers came across the Atlantic, so did the Methodist. Missionaries from 
the Methodist tradition were soon sent to America to organize Methodist in America. 
From this religious tradition would later come three distinct, black autonomous Methodist 


denominations one of which would be The African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church and Its Origin 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church (AMEC) is a predominantly black 
denomination that has its roots in the Methodist Episcopal Church (MEC)—known today 
as the United Methodist Church. St. George’s MEC in Philadelphia would be the focal 
point of the AMEC launch first as a church and later as a denomination. Facing racial 
indignation in matters of participation and worship in the life of the St. George MEC, 
several black persons were pulled from their knees while at the altar for prayer and told to 


go to the balcony. No longer willing to be subjected to this kind of treatment, several 
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persons walked out of that church on that day.“* Numbered among them was a man by 
the name of Richard Allen. Allen, along with Absalom Jones and others, formed the Free 
African Society (FAS) in Philadelphia in 1787 to address matters of racial inequalities. 
Desiring to remain Methodist while maintaining the dignity of being sons and daughters 
of African slaves, Allen and others were moved to organize a church where they would 
not be subject to such indignities. This resulted in the organization of Bethel Church. 
Bethel Church was dedicated in 1794. Though it was a black congregation, the MEC 
sought control over the congregation. Desiring to be autonomous from the white 
Methodist hierarchy, Allen and others sued in court in 1807 and 1815 for the right to 
become an independent congregation. They won. Black Methodists in other parts of the 
northeast experienced similar concerns as Allen and Bethel Church and desired freedom 
and autonomy. Because of this, Allen called together a meeting of leaders in these 
communities to Philadelphia in 1816. Out of this meeting and movement, the 
denomination known today as the AMEC was born. Having been ordained both a deacon 
and an elder in the MEC, Richard Allen was elected the first bishop of this new fledgling 
denomination. 

From this humble beginning a decision was made to remain a part of the 
Methodist family even though Allen had earlier favored becoming a part of the Church of 
England. In his biography Allen gives the primary reason for this new church family 
remaining in the larger Methodist tradition. 

For I was confident that there was no religious sect or 

denomination would suit the capacity of the colored people as well 


as the Methodist; for the plain and stmple gospel suits best for any 
people; for the unlearned can understand, and the learned are sure 


“Richard Allen, The Life Experience and Gospel Labors of the Rt. Reverend Richard Allen 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1960), 25-26. 
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to understand; and the reason that the Methodist is so successful in 

the awakening and conversion of the colored people, the plain 

doctrine and having a good discipline.* 

Notwithstanding the indignation that they faced in the white church, many colored people 
of that day felt an affinity for the Methodist religious tradition because it had opposed 
slavery and had an evangelical outreach to former slaves.*° Today the AMEC has 
members in thirty-nine countries on five continents. Its articles of Faith, Constitution and 
General Rules are almost the same as the other Methodist families, which include the 
United Methodist Church, the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

It is important to note that the AMEC church is among the first (actually the 
second, but largest) denominations of color to be formed in America. Unlike schisms, 
splits and births of many denominations and groups that resulted in differences over 
doctrine or polity, the AMEC came about because of issues of race and being 
dehumanized.*’ Two features that the AMEC take delight in are being ethnically 
authentic and unapologetically Methodist. Keeping with the Wesleyan movement in 
England and practices of doctrine, polity and worship style, it is easy to see how the 
AMEC continues with many other similarities to the MEC. Its early missionary zeal 
included sending missionaries into the south, evangelizing in Africa and establishing 
colleges and initiating training for its ministers. Over the years the AMEC has launched 


the following colleges and seminaries: Allen University, Edward Waters College, Paul 


SIbid., 29. 
“*Ibid., 30. 


“"Eric C Lincoln, and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 47. 
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Quinn College, Wilberforce University and Payne Theological Seminary and Turner 
Theological Seminary. 

Behind each of these schools mentioned above are numerous stories of faith and 
commitment of women and men. Central to the premise of training is the life of one 
gentleman who has relationships with two of these schools. His name is Daniel 
Alexander Payne. He was born to free parents in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1811. 
Both of his parents died at an early age, and he began work in a carpenter’s shop. At an 
early age he developed a love for reading and education. He began a journey of self- 
education and educated himself. He later started a school where he taught children in the 
day and adults at night. He was unable to make a living at this in that the fee he charged 
was too little. He eventually had to close his school when the legislature of South 
Carolina made it a crime to teach a slave how to read. Payne eventually left the south for 
the north and landed in Philadelphia where he attended college and became a minister. 
He has the distinction of being ordained the first African American minister in the 
Lutheran Church. Payne later joined the AMEC and became its first official historian. He 
opened a coed school in Philadelphia. Payne went on to write a book on the history of the 
AMEC. In 1853, Payne was elected the sixth bishop of the AMEC. One writer 
underscored the breadth of Payne’s work when he wrote 

[he] pioneered in the development of religious and social 

movements within the nineteenth century. He not only made the 

black man sensitive to the need for education to function in 


America but also brought the black clergy to the realization of the 
needs for an educated ministry.”® 


“Henry, J. Young, Major Black Religious Leaders 1755-1940 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Publishing, 1977), 72. 
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Having left South Carolina years earlier under the threat of teaching slaves how to read 
and write, he would later return in 1865 to found and organize the South Carolina 
Conference of the AMEC. In later years, Payne would become president of Wilberforce 
College in Ohio. 

Wilberforce College had its beginning in 1856 as a joint venture between the 
MEC and the AMEC. It closed temporarily in 1862 during the time of the Civil War. 
Payne was instrumental in getting it reopened as a private (AMEC) school and served as 
its president for thirteen years. From its beginning a theological unit was at the heart of 
the school. Some years later, when the Ohio legislature approved funding for the school it 
became necessary to spin off the theological unit, (for the separation of church and state 
reasons) and the new institute of clergy training was named Payne Theological Seminary. 
Here one can see the importance of education in general and theological training in 
particular that the AMEC and some of its leaders had from its earliest existence. Daniel 
Alexander Payne was a stalwart of the faith and shining star of the AMEC. He was an 


educator, abolitionist, bishop and trainer of theological students. 
Theological Education and People of Color 


When one surveys the earliest history of theological training for the descendants 
of African slaves in America, one sees a record that is sketchy and anemic of training. In 
the south in particular there were laws that prevented slaves from being taught to read 
and write. In the north and parts of the Midwest there were no free public schools initially 
that afforded this group what we call primary education. Very few of the early black 
preachers had little training. What were the means then by which they had any kind of 


training is a question worth exploring. Henry Mitchell maintains that though these black 
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preachers were untrained and highly illiterate, they possess the richness of the West 
Africa tradition of memorization and God’s touch. One such person put it this way: “God 
can teach me by his spirit to understand his word.” This testimony was shared by most 
of the black preachers of that day. Black preachers also served as apprentice to a more 
season pastor. This is true in many denominations. In this sense learning how to preach is 
caught as much as it is taught. A third aspect of learning for black clergy came about 
through self-guided education. Though he had two years of formal training at a Lutheran 
Seminary, Bishop Daniel Payne is in the latter category. This type of training fuses “the 
best of black culture and religion with the best of literary and religious elements of White 
Christianity.”°”° 

Gradually more Black preachers entered the ranks of college/seminary trained. In 
addition to their elegance in preaching and theological and philosophical aptitude, there 
came a social and political activism consciousness. Some of these ministers and the 
churches that they served became centers for organizations that espoused civil and human 
rights. Some were also active and lent a voice and support for unions. Some of the 
ministers even entered into politics. One such person was Hiram R. Revels. 

Another stalwart in the AMEC is Hiram R. Revels. Born in North Carolina, 
Revels became an ordained minister in the AMEC and carried on the work of ministry in 
the south and Midwest. He was seminary trained and established a school in St. Louis, 
Missouri. He settled in Natchez, Mississippi, and became an alderman and later a state 


senator. He later served in the United States Senate. He would later serve as a college 


“Henry H. Mitchell, Black Preaching: The Recovery of a Powerful Art (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1990), 40. 


Ibid., 41. 
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president. Here one can see that as opportunities presented themselves, men of faith 
applied themselves and not only excelled in the academy and life, but also made life more 
bearable for others through their leadership and teaching. An irony in all of this is that 
some black people of Greenville, Mississippi, were so impressed and moved by Dr. 
Revels’ ministry that when they organized their church, they name it after him: Revels 
Methodist Episcopal Church (known today as Revels United Methodist Church). This 
congregation was not African Methodist but United Methodist. 

Another shining star and contemporary person of faith in the AMEC is Vashti 
McKenzie. A native of Maryland and a mother of three, McKenzie started her career in 
journalism, the field of her grandfather. Though successful in this media outlet, she 
responded to the call to preach and attended seminary. She was ordained in the AMEC 
and began serving churches. While serving at Payne Memorial AME (named after Bishop 
Payne), she felt a calling in her life to aspire for the episcopacy. Under her leadership this 
inner-city church in Baltimore, Maryland, experienced tremendous growth in 
membership and ministries. Rev. McKenzie soon established a national reputation and 
became a frequent guest for preaching and teaching throughout the country in many 
different religious traditions. On July 11, 2000 at the age of fifty-three, McKenzie was 
elected (the first female) bishop to the AMEC. In all probability she is the most popular 
and recognizable clergy in present-day AMEC history. Numbered among the most 
distinguished alums of United Theological Seminary (UTS) is Bishop McKenzie. She 
earned a doctor of ministry degree from UTS and was in the first graduating class of the 


doctoral students mentored by Dr. Samuel D. Proctor. Here we can see how teaching, 
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mentoring and serving have come full circle from the earliest days of history in America 


to the present for the sons and daughters of Africa. 
The AMEC and the Training of Its Ministers 


We turn out attention now to the relevance of an Institute for Clergy Training and 
the history of clergy training in the denomination and the present day reality. The AMEC 
has in place structure and polity on admission of people into ministry and the 
credentialing process. The AMEC Discipline, under the section “Education Training and 
Procedure for Candidates,” spells out the educational process. The Discipline calls for 
each conference to have a Board of Ministerial Training Examiners. This board is 
responsible for guiding the candidates through a five-year process of taking classes. 
During this period of time candidates attend specified classes for each year. Below is an 
outline of these classes. 

Admission Year: Bible and Church Tradition Classes 


1“ Year: Bible, Church Tradition, Preaching, Theology and 
Church Administration Classes 


2"! Year: Bible, Church History, Ministerial Ethics, Preaching 
Theology and Church Administration Classes 


3™ Year: Christian Education, Church History, Preaching, 
Theology, Worship, Church Leadership Classes 


4" Year: Bible, Church History, Ministerial Ethics, Preaching, 
Theology and Church Administration.*! 


After a candidate successfully completes these course requirements, he or she will 


be eligible to be ordained a local elder. As pointed out in the first part of this paper, 


°14MEC Book of Discipline., 84-85. 
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persons who have completed a master of divinity degree are eligible to be ordained an 
itinerant elder. 

One can see clearly here that this denomination has a consciousness of theological 
training and accountability of its ministers. Many of the persons who are enrolled in this 
course work are not serving as pastors. Many find themselves later serving as pastors and 
floundering in certain areas of competencies. Help is needed. Each conference in the 
AMEC has an annual Leadership Conference where some of the subject matter deals with 
aspects of training. Each district in the AMEC also has a Sunday School Convention and 
District Conference with theological themes. Beyond that the denomination as a whole 
has bi-annual and quadrennial training events. As welcome and needed as these events 
are, more is needed. The AMEC as a whole does not require its ministers to have on- 
going, annual continuing education units (CEU’s) as some denominations require. This 
project, hopefully, will fill a part of this void while attempting to keep in the tradition of 
old aspects of the company of prophets. Presiding Elder Stevenson is presently in 
dialogue with his bishop about this project and the possibility of it being replicated on 
each of the districts of the Georgia Conference and how the general church can possibly 
use it as a model for its in-service training and continuing education opportunities for its 
clergy. 

This project will be a six-week institute where the pastors of the Waycross 
District will engage in study in four areas: preaching (worship), Christian education, 
evangelism and mission (outreach). The classes will be held on six Saturdays between 
September and December from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. The professional and context associates 


are already at work identifying the instructors for each class. Dr. Stevenson will lead one 
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of the classes. Seminary adjunct professors in the area will lead some of the classes. The 
context associates are also working on pre and post surveys for the participants to take. 
The data for these surveys will aid in the methodology of how effective the institute was 
for the participants charting their growth and development. These surveys will take into 
account their understanding of the liturgy and its role in worship, preaching styles, 
putting together a year round preaching schedule, and putting together a Christian 
education program with sensitivity to safe sanctuaries for youth and children. It will also 
enable the pastor to honestly assess what, if anything is happening in the life of the 
church in the ministry of intentional evangelism and mission first within the church, then 


to the surrounding community and beyond. 
Conclusion 


From its earliest day and down through its sometimes glorious—and sometimes 
inglorious—history, the church leadership has acknowledged the need to transmit faith 
not only to its adherents but also to those who would bear witness to the ministers. From 
the stories of Moses mentoring Joshua to Paul mentoring Timothy, faith is transmitted to 
those who carry the torch for the following generation. This is very instructive. 

You then, my child, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus; 

and what you have heard from me through many witnesses entrust 

to faithful people who will be able to teach others as well (2 Tm 

2:1-2, NRSV). 

Here Paul places upon Timothy the task of ensuring the continuity of transmitting 
the gospel, which includes teaching and preaching. This work has come about in many 


ways from frenzy groups of followers of a prophet that the Old Testament refers to as the 


company of the prophets or the sons of the prophets to lecture halls such as the one 
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belonging to Tyrannus where the apostle Paul taught daily. This history also includes 
places of learning in the homes of bishops, the establishment of schools, halls in 
monasteries to colleges, seminaries and universities—grand and small. At these places, as 
well as in isolated rooms in houses, the tenets of the Christian faith were transmitted thus 
better enabling ministers to go forth and make disciples of all nations. 

While thousands have had the good fortune to have college and seminary training 
to better equip them to serve, thousands have not had this good fortune. It is the role of 
the church to make available opportunities for these persons. Again, a call to serve is a 
call to preparation. As spelled out in the AMEC Book of Discipline, it is the role of the 
presiding elder to put in place in-service training for both the clergy and laity. This 
project, “An Institute of Clergy Training for Pastors of the Waycross District,” addresses 
and serves that end in part, and this whole project is at the center of Presiding Elder 
Stevenson’ context and present work in and on the Waycross District. By putting forth 
this Institute, Stevenson and the AMEC, will be keeping up with the practices of its 


religious heritage. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 


The presiding elder, who is also the writer and pastoral supervisor in the 
Waycross District, is the only person (pastor) in the district with seminary training. 
Several of the pastors, however, have college degrees mostly in secondary education. 
Even though most of these pastors have come through the denomination’s Board of 
Examiners and its five-year training course, they are woefully inadequate in most areas of 
pastoral ministry. This is especially the case in preaching and leading worship as well as 
leadership. The hypothesis of this project is that if the pastors were engaged in a six-week 
training institute in the areas of preaching, leadership, polity and mission, they would be 
better equipped to preach and lead the congregations where they are serving. The writer’s 
goal is to highlight the need for this training, recruit the pastors to attend, plan the 
institute along with the context associates and others, and recruit others to assist him in 


the teaching and leadership of this institute. 


Intervention 


The Waycross District of the Georgia Conference of the Sixth Episcopal District 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church is the setting and context of this project. This 


district consists of thirty-one churches spread out through twelve counties with twenty- 
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nine pastors serving. The writer discussed the need for this training with Bishop William 
DeVeaux (his bishop), the district’s stewards and a few of the leading pastors on the 
Waycross District. All of them saw the need to proceed with this institute. Dr. Deborah 
Magnum, Dr. Elaine Burns and Bishop William P. Deveaux agreed to serve as the 
writer’s professional associates and be a part of the project team for the purpose of 
planning and implementing the institute. 

Specific classes designed around some of the most basic duties of the pastor over 
a prescribed period of time with peers offer the pastors time and an environment to study, 
grow and develop their tools. Drawing on outside resources in the facilitation of the 
preaching and teaching class in particular will benefit the learner on this journey. Being 
introduced to some specific styles of preaching and sermon designs should increase the 
learner's confidence and skill in this area. Being introduced to some specific books on 
leadership along with types of leadership and biblical passages that highlight leadership 


would aid the learner in his or her ability to lead the congregation. 
Research 


The writer of this project used the mixed method approach in this project that 
involves both qualitative and quantitative research design. John W. Creswell writes, “A 
mixed methods approach is one in which the researcher tends to base knowledge claims 
on pragmatic grounds (e.g., consequence-oriented, problem centered and pluralistic). It 
employs strategies of inquiry that involve collecting data either simultaneously or 


sequentially to best understand research problems.”’ The qualitative method employed 


‘John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 18. 
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here included advocacy pointing out that preaching and leadership skills can be acquired. 
Also, open-ended questions were asked in the surveys. Another aspect of qualitative 
research employed was the researcher’s “participation and teaching in this event that 
brought personal values into the study.” 

The quantitative method used was the use of “surveys and closed-ended 


questions, predetermined approaches, and numeric data.” 


Measurement 


This project includes measurements based on surveys, pre-test and post-test. In 
the pre-test survey the participant is asked specific questions of understanding and 
competence about the areas of preaching, leadership, polity and mission. Through these 
questions and responses, the researcher is able to glean information about how much the 


participant has learned from participation in this project. 
Instrumentation 


The survey instrument used in this project was the collection of data through 
surveys along with pre-and post-tests. The collection of data from these instruments was 
beneficial in helping the researcher gain an understanding of the effectiveness of the 


project. Observation was also an instrument used by the researcher. 


“Ibid., 19. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


This chapter gives an overview of the project event and its implementation. The 
author is the presiding elder of the Waycross District of the Georgia Conference of the 
Sixth Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. This work involves 
supervisory oversight of twenty-nine clergy (pastors) and thirty-one African Methodist 
Episcopal Churches in the Waycross District. These churches are spread out over twelve 
counties in southeast Georgia from south of Savannah to the Florida line. This setting is 
the context in which this project unfolds. The premise of this work is that of the primary 
work of every presiding elder in the African Methodist Episcopal Church. The Book of 
Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church highlights one of its main 
responsibilities: 

The position of a presiding elder is administrative and advisory 

through the District Conference and Church School convention: an 


in-service training for pastors, itinerant preachers, local preachers 
and lay workers.’ 


The focus group that the writer is a part of is “Prophetic Preaching and Praxis.” Much of 
the work of this doctoral study involves homiletics. With the understanding that his 
primary work involves in-service training for preachers, the writer has chosen for a 


project a training institute. The title given to this project is “An Institute of Clergy 


"The Book of Discipline, 123. 
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Training for the Pastors of the Waycross District Georgia Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

This work is very important to the author for many reasons. Learning is a life- 
long process and every minister benefits immensely from ongoing and continuing 
education. The enterprise of preaching is imperative for each preacher. Most ministers 
spend more time in preaching and preparation for preaching than any other aspect of 
ministry. Most lay people attend worship service—where preaching takes place—more 
than any other activity of church. Against this backdrop in the Waycross District is that 
only one of the pastors has any (formal) theological education though a few of them have 
undergraduate degrees mainly in education. The need for some training is paramount, and 
the need for classes in preaching is most needful in particular. Knowing these pastors 
background and having heard all of them preach over the last few years has led this writer 
to put in place an institute that will aid these pastors in sermon preparation along with 


classes in leadership, mission and church polity. 
The Preparation 


As noted earlier in this section, the presiding elder is responsible for in-service 
training for the clergy and laity of the district. Much of this on-going training takes place 
during two annual events in the district: the District Conference and the Christian 
Education Conference. In addition to this is the Georgia Conference African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Convocation held annually. A part of this presiding elder’s work 
involves meeting with all of the clergy four times a year in what is called the Quarterly 
Conference. At this conference held in July of 2012, Elder Stevenson shared with the 


clergy the need for this proposed institute and shared with them the dates and times. Most 
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of these pastors are bi-vocational and welcomed this opportunity. Several of the pastors 
in the district agreed to be in prayer for this event leading up to its launch date. 

With this affirmation the writer met with his project team of contextual associates 
and conferred with his professional associates to get input into developing the institute. 
The writer wanted to hold eight to ten sessions for the institute, but his associates 
reminded him that these pastors were bi-vocational and had to give up an entire Saturday 
in class for this event. Some of them had to drive as far as one hundred miles one- way to 
attend. In order to get better participation it was agreed upon that the institute would be 
held on six Saturdays with its closing tied into its annual District Conference in 
December of 2012. 

The context associates agreed to serve as the event coordinating (project) team 
and met a second time to work on the questionnaires, pre-test and post-test surveys. This 
group gave thought to asking questions that deal specifically with the four areas of the 
institute: preaching (worship), leadership, mission and polity. It was agreed upon that all 
twenty-nine pastors would be asked to fill out the questionnaires and surveys. It was also 
agreed upon that all of the sessions would be held at the same site and use the same class 
time format. A called meeting was held of the clergy of the Waycross District for a time 


of prayer and filling out the questionnaires and surveys. 
The Institute Launched 


The institute was launched on September 8, 2012 and ran over a six-session 
period on Saturdays from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. All sessions were held at St. Paul 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in Brunswick, Georgia. The dates of the institute 


were: 


e September 8" 


° September 22"4 


© Oct 6" 


e October 27" 


e November 3% 


* November 10" 
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The institute concluded in a closing convocation and worship service on Friday evening 


on December 7, 2012. The preaching and leadership classes were ninety-minute sessions 


(Appendix E and F). They were led by Dr. Kenneth Cummings, Sr., a faculty mentor at 


United Theological Seminary. The mission and polity classes were sixty-minute sessions 


(Appendix G and H). They were led by the writer who is the presiding elder of the 


Waycross District. Each Saturday session began with devotion and was followed by the 


curriculum of preaching, leadership, mission and church polity. 


Training Session One 


The summary of the six-week training session follows: 


Preaching: 


Leadership: 


Dr. Cummings led the group in a presentation of the 
history of preaching using the book The History of 
Preaching by O.C. Edwards, Jr. This workshop also 
included the three classical basic types of 
preaching: expository, textual and topical. 


Examples were given of each type. A text was 
chosen and developed before the 
students highlighting the unique aspect of each type. 


Dr. Cummings led the group in a slide presentation 
on Lovett Weem’s book Church Leadership: 

Vision, Team, Culture and Integrity. The four pillars 
of church leadership are vision, team, culture and 
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integrity as the book’s title implies. Examples were 
lifted up of each of these characteristics.” 


Polity: The writer, Elder Stevenson, was the primary 
teacher/leader for the polity and mission units of 
this institute. There were three books used as the 
primary texts for this session. They are The Book of 
Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church: 2008, Pastor’s Manual of the A.M.E. 
Church, Volume I and Pastor’s Manual of the 
A.ME. Church Volume IT. Session One explored the 
following from the The Book of Discipline: The 
Historical Statement, History and Articles of 
Incorporation. 


Mission: The themes “The Nature of the Church” and “The 
Mission of the Church” found in the book Pastor’s 
Manual of the A.M_E. Church, Volume I, were 
explored. These themes are preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, feed the hungry, visit and heal the sick, 
provide housing for the homeless, provide 
community service, educate the ignorant, fight 
injustice and visit those in prison.” 


Training Session Two 


Preaching: The focus of this session was types of preaching 
continued from the first session. The types explored 
in this session were narrative, biographical, 
personalities, funerals and special occasions. A slide 
presentation was shared on the eighth century 
prophets: Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah. These 
prophets’ social aspects and political views were 
shared along with practical lessons of great texts for 
their preaching value. 


Leadership: The subject of this session was the book The 2] 
Indispensable Qualities of Leadership by John C. 
Maxwell. The first ten qualities in this book were 


"Lovett Weems, Church Leadership: Vision, Team, Culture and Integrity (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press 1993), 8-12. 


3G. Lovelace Champion, ed., Pastor’s Manual of the A.M.E. Church, Volume I (Nashville, TN: 
AMEC Sunday School Union), 87-88. 


Polity: 


Mission: 


Preaching: 


Leadership: 


Polity: 


Mission: 


discussed. They are character, charisma, 


commitment, communication, competence, courage, 
discernment, focus, generosity and initiative. 


Session Two covered church membership, church 
organization, ministerial orders and itinerancy as 
outlined in The Book of Discipline. 


The AME Church’s history of and commitment to 
institutions of higher education and seminaries were 
shared. The colleges include Paul Quinn College in 
Dallas, Texas, Allen University in Columbia, South 
Carolina, Morris Brown College in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Edward Waters College in 
Jacksonville, Florida. The seminaries discussed 
were Payne Theological Seminary in Wilberforce, 
Ohio, and Turner Theological Seminary in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Training Session Three 


This session included sermon preparation, looking 
at different bible translations, study habits and 
usage of Nave’s Topical Bible and Holman Bible 
Dictionary in sermon preparation. A demonstration 
was given on using QuickVerse 7.01 software in 
sermon preparation. 


The subject of this session was the book The 2] 
Indispensable Qualities of Leadership by John C. 
Maxwell. The remaining eleven qualities in this 
book were discussed. They are /istening, passion, 
positive attitude, problem solving, relationships, 
responsibility, security, self-discipline, servanthood, 
teachability, and vision. 


This session explored the General Board, 
Connectional Departments and Commissions of the 
Church as outlined in The Book of Discipline. 


The AME Church’s history of schools in Africa was 
discussed. They are AME University of Monrovia, 
Liberia, and Bryant Theological Seminary of 
Monrovia, Liberia. 
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Preaching: 


Leadership: 


Polity: 


Mission: 


Training Session Four 


The role of exegesis, outlining the sermon, 

the usage of stories in sermons and preaching that 
calls for a response were the subject area of this 
session. 


This session involved exploring “Six Traits of 
Spiritual Leadership,” a slide presentation based on 
an outline by Rick Warren (source unknown). The 
six traits are: 


1. Vow to maintain integrity. II Peter 3:14 


2. Vow to forgive those who hurt you. 
Heb 12:14-15 


3. Vow to relax and trust God. Heb 4:11 
4. Vow to be an encourager. Rom 14:9 

5. Vow to be a peacemaker. Eph 4:3 

6. Vow to never stop growing. II Pet 1:5-8 


This session explored the church’s global 
development, judicial administration and 
connectional societies and organizations as found in 
the The Book of Discipline. 


This section dealt with the mission, vision, purpose 
and objectives of the AME Church. The AME 
Church is organized into Episcopal Districts with a 
bishop heading each district. Three of these districts 
are in Africa and one is in Central America. This 
section dealt with some of the missional projects of 
food, shelter, housing and water in these areas. 
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Preaching: 


Leadership: 


Polity: 


Mission: 


ie 


Training Session Five 


Fred Craddock’s book Preaching was examined in 
this session. 


This session centered on a presentation and 
discussion of the book Leading Beyond the Walls by 
Adam Hamilton. Chapter Thirteen, “Becoming a 
Visionary Leader,” was the focus of this session. 
These attributes include: 


1. Prayer and Submission to Christ 

2. A Bold Faith and Trust in the Power of God 
3. Assessing the Congregation 

4. Benchmarking 


5. Surveying Unmet Needs, Underserved 
Constituencies, and Missed Opportunities 


6. Time for Daydreaming 
7. Testing the Waters 

8. The Preliminary Plan 
9. Enlisting the Calvary 


10. Selling the Vision 


This section explored public worship, which 
included baptism, receiving members, sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and ordination of clergy in the 
The Book of Discipline. 


This section focused on the church’s budget as a 
moral document in terms of what percentage goes 
toward mission beyond the walls of the church. 
Some of the pastors pointed out that the church did 
not have a budget in the typical sense of the word. 
Others pointed out that offerings were taken on an 
as needed basis when a need was presented to the 
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pastor or official board. The role of the benevolent 
offering was discussed in this session. 


Training Session Six 


Preaching: Dr. Samuel Proctor’s book How Shall They Preach 
was explored in this session. The four major themes 
of this book are: The Celebration of God’s Presence 
and Participation in Human Affairs, The Assurance 
of Spiritual Renewal and Moral Wholeness. The 
Affirmation of Hope for a Genuine Human 
Community, and The Awareness of the Eternal in 
the Midst of Time. 


Leadership: Hamilton’s book Leading Beyond the Walls was 
used for this session as well. Chapter One, “A 
Biblical Model for Leadership: The Shepherd,” was 
discussed. The following biblical passages were 
explored for their theme of “shepherd.” 


¢ Nm 27:12 
e Mt9:35-38 
e Jn 10:11-15 
Polity: The organization of the A.M.E. Church was 


discussed as found in the The Book of Discipline. 


Mission: This session was devoted to the pastors’ 
brainstorming and exploring the many opportunities 
for missions in their own settings. Each participant 
was asked to name a non-profit agency in his or her 
county that serves the poor and needy. The pastors 
discussed the church’s support of these ministries or 
lack of support for them and ways they can be more 
proactive in their preaching and advocacy of these 
ministries for support in the future. 


Collection of Data 


A Pastor’s Questionnaire (Appendix B) was administered to the pastors of the 
district. All twenty-nine filled out the form. Not all of them, however, participated in all 


six sessions of the training institute. The collection of the data of the ministers serving the 
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churches in the Waycross District was telling. Only one person in this district has any 
theological education. Ten persons have undergraduate degrees mostly in education and 
nursing. Six persons have Master Degrees. These degrees are also in education and 
nursing. 

The AME Church has four levels of ministerial credentialing. They are local 
deacon, itinerant deacon, and local elder and itinerant elder. The latter is the highest level 
of order that comes along with conference membership. Seventeen pastors are ordained 
as itinerant elders. Several of these pastors have only a high school education. They 
entered the process of credentialing years ago before the denomination raised its 
requirement of a master of divinity as being needed for ordination. 

Most of the pastors on the Waycross District are serving their first appointment. 
Eighteen persons on this district have served less than three years. Seventeen of the 
pastors on this district are male and twelve are female. It is of interest to note that most of 
the pastors on this district that have college degrees are women. 

Not everyone filled out every section of the survey. Below are some of the 
findings. 

Educational Level 

High School 9 

Bachelor’s Degree 10 

Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees 6 

Master of Divinity 1 
Ordination Level 


Local Deacon 0) 
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Itinerant Deacon 6 
Local Elder 6 
Itinerant Elder 17 


Length of Years at Present Church 


1 to3 18 

4to7 5 

8 to 12 2 

13 or longer 1 

Gender 
Male 17 
Female 12 (see Appendix B) 
Analysis of Data 


The information gleaned from Appendix B also pointed out that only thirteen 
pastors thought that theological education was needed while 16 did not believe so. The 
reasons for theological education not being necessary were: 

e God gives you the words to say if you are truly called 

® [tis too expensive 

e Itis too time consuming 
The reasons given for the importance of theological education centered on: 

e It better prepares you for preaching 

e It helps you to better understand the church. 


e Training is important in most areas of life with ministry being 
no exception 
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Some of the comments shared by those who did not believe that seminary training 
was important pointed out that obtaining such an education at this juncture in life as a 
middle- age person with mortgage and family responsibilities made it impractical to 
obtain. Given opportunity to study in a close-by satellite setting would serve them better 
getting an education. Only a few of the pastors were actually anti-seminary training. 

The pre-test (Appendix C) focused primarily on the institute’s focus areas of 
preaching and teaching. The areas of polity and mission were not a part of this survey in 
that every occasion that the pastors and laity gather in some local church, district, or 
quarterly conference is an opportunity where the church's polity, history and mission are 
discussed. This is also the case for the meetings of annual and general conferences. 
Below are some of the findings of this survey. Some of the numbers do not reflect the 
combined number of 29 (the number of pastors) because not everyone responded to each 
question. 

e Have you had formal classes in homiletics? 3 yes, and 22 no 


e Can you name any particular type of sermon design? Five 
listed topical 


e Have you ever been taught how to design a sermon? 22 no 

e Can you name any types of leadership style? 6 gave spiritual 

The researcher gleaned from this pre-test that practically all of the pastors lack the 
basic understanding of how to design a sermon or what are some of the basic types of 
sermons. The same is true of their understanding of leadership. From observation in the 
classes the researcher observed that over half of those in the class thought that 


emotionalism was more important in delivery than content and form. 
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The post-test (Appendix D) showed that most of the participants learned quite a 
bit from the preaching and leadership classes. 


¢ Do you have a better understanding of sermon design? 23 yes, 
0 no 


e Name different types of sermons. expository 20, textual 18, 
topical 23, narrative 13, biographical 11 


e Name either an author or book on leadership. Lovett Weems 
16, Adam Hamilton 13 and Rick Warren 3 


The researcher gleaned from this data that the pastors had a better understanding 
of leadership not only in naming a distinct style of leadership but also how biblical 


passages of the bible spoke to certain aspects of leadership. 
Outcomes 


The outcome is that there were favorable responses to the training session as a 
whole. Most of the pastors participated in the discussions. The surveys pointed out that 
everyone who participated in the training thought that they had learned much about the 
four areas: preaching, leadership, polity and mission. Everyone pointed out that they felt 
that attending this training would enrich their preaching. John W. Creswell, addressing 
the subject of data analysis, said, “Research involves making sense out of the data." 

This researcher is of the conclusion, based on the questionnaire and the pre and 
post-tests of those who participated, according to their own responses, felt that they 
would be able to better serve as pastor for having attended and participated in this 


institute. This statement is based on both their responses to the survey and the 


researcher’s observations of verbal comments made. Some of the pastors in attendance 


“Creswell, 183. 
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asked if such an institute could be held each year but on a smaller scale. Others 
commented that this session was more beneficial for on-going education than the district 


and conference annual events in that it was more focused. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It has been said that there is nothing new under the sun. This line of thinking 
seems rational. Following this precept one could theoretically draw upon some existing 
template as a model while developing an institute of clergy training. As pointed out in 
Chapter Two, however there are no exact models of training — at least the writer did not 
find any. There are, however, ideas about subject matter for specific classes. The writer 
felt that finding a prototype existing model would not drive the greatest need for this 
institute; rather, creating a model based on the writer’s observation of need would drive 
it. This need was not based upon a short time of relationship with these pastors but an 
extended period of time. 

The writer is mindful of Jesus’ call to the first disciples telling them that they 
would become fishers of men (people). Central to Christian discipleship and the 
enterprise of preaching is becoming. To this end preaching is not just an art to be 
mastered but also a life-long process of becoming. Having responded to the call to 
ministry the writer sees himself and his clergy colleagues in this light. The intent of this 
project was to call the pastors of the Waycross District of the AME Church to a time of 
immersion in the discipline of their calling: preaching, leadership, polity and mission. 

The AME Church is facing a dilemma and a crisis of leadership. The church has 


put into place educational requirements that require a master of divinity degree as a 
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prerequisite for ordination. As pointed out earlier in this document, only one pastor in the 
Waycross District has this degree. Most of the pastors on this district are bi-vocational. A 
few of them are retired military. These pastors have families, mortgages and other 
responsibilities that make it difficult to enroll in a theological institution. Many of them 
presently have college loans that they are paying as well. Then there is the issue of the 
distance that one has to travel to the nearest accredited school. These are just a few of the 


glaring realities that the denomination faces. 


This writer is proud, however, in that he has encouraged at least ten of his 
colleagues to attend seminary most of whom are in other districts and conferences. 
Presently, he has one pastor who is enrolled in the doctoral program at United 
Theological Seminary. Four of his pastors presently serving in the Waycross District 
have enrolled at UTS’s doctor of ministry program for the January 2013 term. 
Notwithstanding these advances, many of the pastors in this district and in the church’s 
rank are in needed of training. If seminary education is not an option, the church must 
make available other options and avenues. These options may involve certificates or 
degrees. To do nothing, however, is not an option. 

If the writer were launching this program again, the writer would have used a 
focus group consisting of persons with only high school education. This group seems to 
be the most vocal against theological education. This would have allowed the presiding 
elder to do more in the area of preaching. For example, a sermon could have been 
recorded on a video and reviewed. Based on the teachings of designing a sermon, the 
focus group could give constructive feedback on some of the aspects of the sermon such 


as outline, pronunciation, voice, inflection, content, illustration and purpose. This 
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laboratory aspect of preaching may have been more beneficial to this group. Another 
consideration would be watching a sermon of a noted preacher. This would give the 
pastors an opportunity to critique the sermon and explain why it is considered a powerful 
sermon or not. 

Lastly, if the writer were to conduct this project again, he would perhaps focus 
more on the preaching and leadership rather than the polity and mission. This is not to 
dismiss the importance of polity and mission. The mission part could be folded into the 
preaching and/or leadership class. The writer has to remind himself that one can only 
attempt to accomplish so much in a short period of time. This extra time could be given 
to a living laboratory of preaching and critique. 

The context associates and the professional associates were quite helpful in this 
process. Most of them attended most of the sessions as well. Though they did not fill out 
questionnaires, they made many comments that the training sessions were meaningful 
and truly a time of learning. Many of these persons, most of whom are lay, took notes and 
picked up handouts and took them back to their pastors who are not a part of the 
Waycross District thinking that they would benefit from them. These lay persons on the 
project team and context associates asked that such an intensive institute be made 
available for the laity. If this were not to be, they hope that if the institute were continued 
it would involve a track of training for the leadership of the laity throughout the district. 

A dilemma for this presiding elder was whether to set a registration fee or not. 
The decision was made that a registration fee would not be a part of this project. As a 
result this elder assumed most of the expenses for the honorariums, travel and hotel 


expense, literature and meals for the trainers and all of the pastors who attended. The 
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elder was able to help offset some of these expenses from the Waycross District. This 
elder feels that if a registration fee was involved, he could have brought in more persons 
to serve as teachers and facilitators; however, he feels that he would not have gotten the 
participation that he desired in doing this. 

Another plus for the institute was involving a faculty mentor from United 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Kenneth Cummings led the preaching and leadership sessions 
of the institute. Because of his efforts and involvement with UTS and the on-going 
encouragement of this presiding elder, four persons from this area, three of whom are in 
the Waycross District, will attend the January 2013 Intensive at UTS. 

This writer is very pleased to be a part of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and its leadership. This is an awesome responsibility. He is also proud to be coming to 
the end of his doctoral studies at UTS. This project has been a blessing to him as was to 
so many others. It is his hope that through these efforts the gospel will be preached and 
the people of the churches of the Waycross District will be led by men and women of 
conviction to be the church of Christ and to meet the challenges of each day in the Spirit 


of Christ. 
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APPENDIX A 
COUNTIES. CHURCHES AND PASTORS 
WAYCROSS DISTRICT 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
GEORGIA CONFERENCE 
SIXTH EPISCOPAL DISTRICT 
DR. DANIEL STEVENSON, PRESIDING ELDER 
Thirty-one churches 

Jeff Davis 

St. James —Hazlehurst - Mamie Woodbury, pastor 

St. Matthews — Hazlehurst - John Henderson, pastor 
Ware (county seat Waycross) 

Bethel and St. Luke - Charlene Carter, pastor 

Gaines Chapel — Anthony Dixon, pastor 

Greater Mt. Zion — Rochelle McCray, pastor 
Camden 

Kingsland— Darrel Casey, pastor 

Brown Chapel of Camden and St. James of Folkston — Ronald Hamilton, pastor 
Appling (county seat Appling) 

Mt. Olive — Michael Godwin, pastor 

Bethel in Surrency — Vivian Woodruff, pastor 

St. James of Baxley - Douglas Stinson, pastor 
Coffee (county seat Coffee) 

St. James- Nichols - McCray Mangrum, pastor 


Gaines Chapel in Douglas — Sherman Tillis, pastor 


Bethel of Denton — Gerald Copeland, pastor 
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Oak Green — Ricky Thomas, pastor 
Clinche (county seat Homerville) 
Brown Chapel Homerville — Greg Lordrum, pastor 
St. Paul Argyle— James Minor, pastor 
Glynn (county seat Brunswick) 
St. Paul — Catherine Matthis, pastor 
Payne Chapel — Johnny Matthis, pastor 
Greater Bethel — Sherry Taylor, pastor 
St. Luke — Sharonda Brown, pastor 


Pierce 
St. James -- Felicia Brockington 


St. James of Blackshear — Charlene Henley, pastor 


Lanier 
Lakeland — Sharonda Brown, pastor 


Atkinson 

St. Paul Willacoochee - Johnnie Mae Fleming 

Allen Chapel in Sandy Bottom — William Green, pastor 
McIntosh 

St. Mark — James Minor, pastor 

St. James — Ashley Morris, pastor 
Tatnall 


Glennville — Horace Welch 
Brantley 


St. Matthews of Waynesville- Sherry Taylor, pastor 
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APPENDIX B 
PASTOR’S QUESTIONNAIRE 
Pastors of the Waycross District of the Georgia Conference 
The Sixth Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 


Dr. Daniel Stevenson, Presiding Elder 


1. In your opinion, do you think that theological training is important? 
__ Yes___—No 

2. Why? 

3. In your opinion, for what reason do people attend theological school? 


4. Do you have a college degree? — Yes No 


5. Ifso, in what area and from what school (s)? 


6. Do you have a seminary degree? = Yes ___—'No 


7. Ifso, in what area and from what school(s)? 


8. What is your credentialing status in the denomination? 
o Itinerantelder 
o Localelder_ _ 
o Itinerantdeacon 
o Localdeacon _ 


9. How many years have you been serving as pastor? 
10.Gender: Male _ Female 


11. Age Category: 


21-30 
~__ 31-40 
41-50 
~ 51-60 


60+ 
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APPENDIX C 
PRE-TEST 
PREACHING AND LEADERSHIP 


Pastors of the Waycross District of the Georgia Conference 
The Sixth Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Dr. Daniel Stevenson, Presiding Elder 


Have you ever had a formal class in homiletics (preaching)? 


Can you name any particular sermon designs? 


Have you ever been taught how to design a sermon? 


Can you give a book title and author’s name on the subject of preaching? 


What is the definition of a sermon? 


Can you give a book title and author’s name on the subject of leadership? 


Can you name any types of leadership style? 


How do you define your leadership style? 


What is the definition on leadership? 
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APPENDIX D 


POST-TEST 
PREACHING AND LEADERSHIP 
Pastors of the Waycross District of the Georgia Conference 
The Sixth Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Dr. Daniel Stevenson, Presiding Elder 


Having attended this Institute, how beneficial was the preaching class to you? 


Name any particular sermon designs that you have gleaned from this training? 


Do you have a better feel and understanding of how to designa sermon? YN 


Name a book that was helpful to you in this class on the subject of preaching? 


Write a definition of a sermon. 


Name a book and author on the subject of leadership. 


Name the types of leadership style? 


Define leadership. 


Write a definition of leadership. 
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APPENDIX E 
PREACHING TRAINING SESSION ONE 
Definition of Preaching: 

This class explored the definitions of preaching from a variety of preachers and 
teachers of homiletics including Samuel Proctor, Henry Mitchell, Fred Craddock, Philip 
Brooks and others. 

History or Preaching: 

This section included tracing sermons found in both the Old and New Testaments, 
the Apostolic Fathers, John Calvin, Martin Luther, John Wesley and others. A time line 
of preaching as outlined in O. C. Edward’s book A History of Preaching was also 
explored. 

Types of Preaching: Definition and Examples 

* Expository 

e Textual 

e Topical 

PREACHING TRAINING SESSION TWO 

Types of Preaching Continued 

« Narrative 

« Biographical 


Personalities 


® Funerals 


& 


Special Occasions 


Slide Presentation on the book: Preaching From the Prophets by Kyle M. Yates. 


Eighth Century Prophets: Micah, Amos, Hosea and Isaiah 
Discussion areas: 
e Prophet’s Origin, Date, Personality. 
e Prophet’s Political Views, Social Aspects 
e Practical Lessons of the Great Text of Permanent Preaching Value 
PREACHING TRAINING SESSION THREE 


Sermon Preparation 


Bible Translations 


Study Habits 


Usage of 
® Nave Topic 
« Holman Bible Dictionary 
¢ Biblical Commentary 


* QuickVerse 7.01 


PREACHING TRAINING SESSION FOUR 
This class covered the topics below: 


e The Role of Exegesis 
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e Outlining the Sermon 
® The Role of Stories in Sermons 


e Preaching That Calls for a Response 


PREACHING TRAINING SESSION FIVE 


This session included a review and highlight of Fred Craddock’s book: Preaching. 


Outlining the Sermon 


Preaching from the Manuscript 


PREACHING TRAINING SESSION SIX 


Reviewing Samuel’s Proctor’s book: How Shall They Preach? 


Exploring the book’s four vital faith issues found in How Shall They Preach? 


1. The Celebration of God’s Presence and Participation in Human Affairs 


2. The Assurance of Spiritual Renewal and Moral Wholeness 


3. The Affirmation of Hope for a Genuine Human Community 


4. The Awareness of the Eternal in the Midst of Time 


Samuel D. Proctor, How Shall They Hear? Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1992. 
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APPENDIX F 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSION ONE 


Church Leadership and the Role of the Pastor 


This session was driven by a slide presentation on the book Church Leadership by Lovett 
H. Weems, Jr. Weems points out the four pillars of leadership that the pastor should 
provide in order for the church to be strong. The four pillars are vision, team, culture and 


integrity. 
Vision 
e Why Is a Vision Necessary? 
* What Is a Vision? 
e Sources of Visioning 
® Role of the Leader in Visioning 
e Functions of a Vision 
e Possible Pitfalls 
e Exercises 
Team 
e Community 
e Who Is on the Team? 
* Roving Leadership 


Ways to Build Strong Teams 
Interactive Approach to Leadership 
Exercises 


Culture 


Need for Pastoral Understanding of Culture 
Why Is Culture Important? 

Elements of Culture 

Role of the Leader 

Exercises 


Integrity 


* © @ 6 


Values-driven Leadership 

The Pastor as Moral Leader 
Personal Integrity 

Professional Ethics 

Social and Organizational Integrity 
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@ Personal Holiness and Social Holiness 
* Exercises 


Lovett H. Weems, Church Leadership: Vision, Team, Culture and Integrity. Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1993. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSION TWO 
The 21 Indispensable Qualities of Leadership 


The 21 Indispensable Qualities of Leadership by John C. Maxwell was the subject of this 
session. In this book Maxwell writes, “Part of any leader’s development comes from 
learning the laws of leadership, for those are the tools that teach how leadership works. 
But leaders are effective because of who they are on the inside. To go to the highest level 
of leadership, you must develop these character qualities from the inside out.” 


‘Character: Be a Piece of the Rock 

Charisma: The First Impression Can Seal the Deal 
Commitment: It Separates Doers from Dreamers 
Communication: Without It You Travel Alone 
Competence: If You Build It, They Will Come 
Courage: One Person with Courage Is a Majority 
Discernment: Put an End to Unsolved Mysteries 


Focus: The Sharper It Is, the Sharper You Are 


Oe ES OG eee 


Generosity: Your Candle Loses Nothing When It Lights Another 
. Initiative: You Won’t Leave Home Without It 


— 
jam) 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSION THREE 


The 21 Indispensable Qualities of Leadership (continued) 


11. Listening: To Connect with Their Hearts, Use Your Ears 

12. Passion: Take This Life and Love It 

13. Positive Attitude: If You Believe You Can, You Can 

14. Problem Solving: You Can’t Let Your Problems Be a Problem 
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15. Relationships: If You Get Along, They’ll Go Along 


16. Responsibility: If You Won’t Carry the Ball, You Can’t Lead the Team 


17. Security: Competence Never Compensates 
18. Self-Discipline: The First Person You Lead Is You 
19. Servanthood: To Get Ahead, Put Other First 


20. Teachability: To Keep Leading, Keep Learning 
21. Vision: You Can Seize Only What You Can See 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSION FOUR 


“Six Traits of Spiritual Leadership” a slide presentation based on an outline by Rick 
Warren (source unknown) 


li, 


Vow to maintain integrity. II Peter 3:14 


Vow to forgive those who hurt you. Heb 12:14-15 


Vow to relax and trust God. Heb 4:11 


Vow to be an encourager Rom 14:9 


Vow to be a peacemaker Eph 4:3 


Vow to never stop growing. II Pet 1:5-8 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSION FIVE 


A presentation and discussion of the book Leading Beyond the Walls 


Adam Hamilton Leading Beyond The Walls (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2002), 132- 


147. 


Chapter 13: “Becoming a Visionary Leader” 
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Ten Essential Ingredients for Developing and Implementing Vision in the Church 


Prayer and Submission to Christ 

A Bold Faith and Trust in the Power of God 

Assessing the Congregation 

Benchmarking 

Surveying Unmet Needs, Underserved Constituencies, and Missed Opportunities 
Time for Daydreaming 

Testing the Waters 

The Preliminary Plan 


oo NAH AWN = 


Enlisting the Calvary 
10. Selling the Vision 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSION SIX 


A presentation and discussion of the book: Leading Beyond the Walls 


Adam Hamilton Leading Beyond The Walls (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2002), 15- 
20. 


Chapter 1: “A Biblical Model for Leadership: The Shepherd” 


In the Old Testament we learn that god is a shepherd to Israel — tending the Israelite 
people, providing for them, guiding them, protecting them. But in addition to God’s role 
as the chief shepherd, God appoints and calls certain people to act as shepherds of God’s 
sheep. The concept of leadership was synonymous with shepherding the people of Israel. 


In Numbers 27:12 we find Joshua being called a “shepherd” as he became Moses’ 
successor. During the period of the judges God considered the tribal leaders shepherds. 
Later, David himself was called to “shepherd: Israel. 


The heart of Jesus and his ministry is summarized in Matthew 9:35-38. 


5Then Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
proclaiming the good news of the kingdom, and curing every disease and every sickness. 
When he saw the crowds, he had compassion for them, because they were harassed and 
helpless, like sheep without a shepherd. 3’Then he said to his disciples, “The harvest is 
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plentiful, but the laborers are few; *8therefore ask the Lord of the harvest to send out 
laborers into his harvest.” 


Another shepherd motif is found in Jn 10:11-15 


‘ll am the good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep. "The 
hired hand, who is not the shepherd and does not own the sheep, sees the wolf coming 
and leaves the sheep and runs away—and the wolf snatches them and scatters them. 
The hired hand runs away because a hired hand does not care for the sheep. “I am the 
good shepherd. I know my own and my own know me, 'Sjust as the Father knows me and 
I know the Father. And I lay down my life for the sheep. 
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APPENDIX G 


POLITY TRAINING SESSION ONE 


Polity: The writer, Elder Stevenson, was the primary teacher/leader for the polity and 
mission units of this institute. There were three books used as the primary texts for this 
session. They are The Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church: 
2008, Pastor’s Manual of the A.M.E. Church, Volume I and Pastor’s Manual of the 
A.M. Church Volume II. Session One explored the following from the The Book of 


Discipline: The Historical Statement, History and Articles of Incorporation 
POLITY TRAINING SESSION TWO 


Polity: Session Two covered church membership, church organization, ministerial orders 


and itinerancy as outlined in The Book of Discipline. 
POLITY TRAINING SESSION THREE 


Polity: This session explored the General Board, Connectional Departments and 


Commissions of the Church as outlined in The Book of Discipline. 
POLITY TRAINING SESSION FOUR 


Polity: This session explored the church’s global development, judicial administration 


and connectional societies and organizations as found in the The Book of Discipline 
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POLITY TRAINING SESSION FIVE 


Polity: This section explored public worship which included baptism, receiving 
members, sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and ordination of clergy in the TheBook of 
Discipline. 

POLITY TRAINING SESSION SIX 
Polity: The organization of the A-M.E. Church was discussed as found in the The Book 


of Discipline. 
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APPENDIX H 


MISSION TRAINING SESSION ONE 


Mission: The themes “The Nature of the Church” and “The Mission of the Church” 
found in the book Pastor’s Manual of the A.M_E. Church, Volume I, were explored. 
These themes are: preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, feed the hungry, visit and heal the 
sick, provide housing for the homeless, provide community service, educate the ignorant, 


fight injustice and visit those in prison.! 
MISSION TRAINING SESSION TWO 


Mission: The AME Church’s history of and commitment to institutions of higher 
education and seminaries was shared. The colleges include Paul Quinn College in 
Dallas, Texas, Allen University in Columbia, South Carolina, Morris Brown College in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Edward Waters College in Jacksonville, Florida. The seminaries 
discussed were Payne Theological Seminary in Wilberforce, Ohio, and Turner 


Theological Seminary in Atlanta, Georgia. 


MISSION TRAINING SESSION THREE 
Mission: The AME Church’s history of schools in Africa was discussed. They are AME 


University of Monrovia, Liberia, and Bryant Theological Seminary of Monrovia, Liberia. 


MISSION TRAINING SESSION FOUR 
Mission: This section dealt with the mission, vision, purpose and objectives of the AME 


Church. The AME Church is organized into Episcopal District with a bishop heading 


1G. Lovelace Champion, ed., Pastor’s Manual of the A.M.E.Church, Volume I (Nashville, TN: 
AMEC Sunday School Union), 87-88. 
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each district. Three of these districts are in Africa and one is in Central America. This 
section dealt with some of the missional projects of food, shelter, housing and water in 


these areas. 


MISSION TRAINING SESSION FIVE 
Mission: This section focused on the church’s budget as a moral document in terms of 
the percentage that goes toward mission beyond the walls of the church. Some of the 
pastors pointed out that the church did not have a budget in the typical sense of the word. 
Others pointed out that offerings were taken on an as needed basis when a need was 
presented to the pastor or official board. The role of the benevolent offering was 


discussed in this session. 


MISSION TRAINING SESSION SIX 
Mission: This session was devoted to the pastors’ brainstorming and exploring the many 
opportunities for missions in their own settings. Each participant was asked to name a 
non-profit agency in his or her county that serves the poor and needy. The pastors 
discussed the church’s support of these ministries or lack of support for them and ways 
they can be more proactive in their preaching and advocacy of these ministries for 


support in the future. 
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